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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photlojraphs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwis’, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be vesponsibe for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must no’ be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY Lave alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enciosed, the bditor will do his best to re/urn 
those contitbutions which he does not require. 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., is 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements shou!d be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Woman's Exhibition, appears to have been deeply 

impressed with the necessity of proving that feminine 
hands are industrious. The ladies of nearly all nationalities 
now on show ply the needle in a way to remind you of Words- 
worth’s line, ‘‘ There were forty feeding like one.”’ Scotch lassies 
sit ‘on the noble terrace of the castle” that ‘rears its stately 
pile” (N.B.—The language is that of the poet who composed the 
official guide), clothed in strange vesture, and bear fishing- 
creels on their shoulders, Adjacent is a brave new set of golf- 
sticks, and a target with an arrow stuck therein, but there, on 
“the summit of the mountain,” amid “the magical ever-changing 
hues,” they stitch, stitch, stitch, just as if they were being 
sweated in a London slum. So do the German fraus, and the portly 
Flemish ladies, and the Spanish seforitas, the Italians, Bavarians, 
and, we were going to add, French, but they are among the 
exceptions, as also are the merry little Japs—who play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock as unconcernedly as if they were still 
in the land of the Lotus—the reclining Egyptian houris, and the 
Indian women. But save when they stofyto warble most of the 
European ladies work as though their bread was to earn. An 
tdifying spectacle! It was impossible to proceed to the point of 
interest that drew us to Earl’s Court without paying a tribute of 
praise to this housewifely virtue. But this 1s all we have to say 
of the “fair daughters of Columbia,” the ‘beautiful Russian 
women,” the ‘“* beauties of Castille,” the ‘* Maygar maidens,” the 
“dark-eyed subjects of the Khedive,” the “dusky subjects of 
the Queen-Empress,” the “dainty little doll-like Japs,” the 
‘‘almond-eyed Orientals of China,” the ‘ handsome dark-eyed 
daughters of the Southern Pampas,” and the rest, including 
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the ‘‘choice English types.” These brilliant masterpieces of 
description are all, be it noted, culled from the aforesaid poet ; 
they might possibly not occur to less gifted mortals. Reluctantly 
we quit the enchanting hall of beauty (his style is infectious) 
where female loveliness is set, so to speak, in its natural environ- 
ment, where chic lady sentinels march up and down like keepers 
before cages in a menagerie, and where even the fair members of 
the band are quaintly arrayed in Welsh hats. The scene is 
changed for that of the ‘* handicrafts-room,” and visions of luxury 
and beauty for the company, and conversation of two elderly 
dames busy—they two—at making pillow lace. Quiet, decent 
gammers; it struck us at once that they were neither stagey nor 
merely ornamental. It was easy to engage them in conversation. 
Did they work at this seriously for a livelihood? Oh! yes. 
3efore this bit o’ luck came they were hard at it. Down 
Devonshire way there were still hundreds of women who earned 
their bread making lace. Was it good bread? Faith, no. This 
blessed winter--by-the-by, blessed in this connection, must be 
understood to mean its opposite—-they had sometimes to 
work from eight to twelve hours a day; yes, they had worked 
the clock round for a shilling. Poor pay did you say? Eh, well 
poor folk were glad to earn an honest penny in any way. She, 
the spokeswoman of the two, had begun lace-making at six and 
never left it off. Had she been married? Oh! yes, and had her 
small family too ; but even a busy wife can find an hour or two 
in the day to handle her bobbins and help make the pot boil. It 
was always getting worse though—the pay. Cheap machine-made 
lace brought down the price of the real stuff. Still, the little 
they earned was something to be thankful for. She showed her 
work with pride. It was beautiful. Her hearer vowed inwardly 
that were he transformed into a woman, no power on earth could 
make him (or her as it would be), wear or buy anything but real 
lace. Motley is our only wear. 

That was the hard clear view of this rural industry, seen 
from a cottage window. Miss Emily Barnes, the charming 
manager of the stall, provided another. She is a lace enthusiast 
and a teacher of the art—the only living teacher, we believe— 
orally and by correspondence. Her aim is to revive it as an 
occupation pastime for ladies, and indeed in that respect it is a 
growing fashion. There are many ladies in country houses who 
have an almost pathetic longing for something to do, and here is 
an employment elegant, beautiful, and even remunerative. For 
the cottager, it must be remembered, lets the fruit of her labour 
slip. She works for middlemen who, here as elsewhere, bag the 
lion’s share of the plunder. But real lace is always worth a 
price in the market, especially if the maker has friends to whom 
she can sell. Miss Barnes showed me some letters from her 
lady correspondents, wherein they enclosed samples of their 
work, It is a kind of teaching as easily and as well done by 
letter as by word of mouth. 

Among the other pretty arts cultivated by ladies basket- 
making is one of the most interesting. Some years ago there 
was a family of gipsies—tall, dark-eyed, graceful women, with 
limbs like deer and skins almost as brown as that of a woodland 
hind—who made and sold exquisite baskets. Are they defunct, 
and have they no successors? One would have thought they 
might have formed a notable addition to the attractions of Earl’s 
Court. But as a genuine rural industry basket-making has long 
been in decay.. It is being revived as an elegant occupation for 
the well-to-do, as also are the other industries shown in this 
room, such as hand-loom weaving, metal repoussé work, leather 
work, and so on. There is a show of modern tapestry being 
made on hand looms that is very suggestive of the scenes that 
must have been witnessed daily in the baronial hall of old, an 
example of which may be found in the celebrated Bayeux 
tapestry worked by Matilda, the wife of William the Conqueror. 
These were times, too, when knight and lord went about in long 
cloak or tunic that had been woven by his better half at home. 
William of Malmesbury tells us that ‘*the four princesses’ 
daughters of Edward the Elder and sisters of Athelstane, were 
distinguished for their superior skill in spinning, weaving, and 
embroidery.” It was not exactly pleasure so- much as duty that 
impelled them, but now it is half fun, half an increasing love of 
art, and half (three halves!) a wish to be useful that set so many 
fair fingers busy. As to the results they are mostly “ Fine nacks 
for ladies,” as the old playwright hath it. ‘Fine nacks for 
ladies” indeed, and yet outside this show we are aware that 
clever feminine hands and heads are not all engaged in work that 
look so fascinating, but are bravely handling coarser implements 
than stencil or chisel, bobbin or needle, viz., rakes, hoes, and 
spades. But, of course. we do not blame the organisers of the 
exhibition for not including in it specimens of the dull labour 
undertaken by women. ‘Their very legitimate object has been to 
amuse, and though the exhibition has some comical aspects” he 
would be a curmudgeon indeed who denied their success, and it is 
greatly to their credit that somuch ofan instructive nature has been 
admitted. It is really a magnificent tribute to the preaching of 
the late Professor Ruskin, who taught his female disciples to 
cultivate those beautiful arts. But, accidentally as it were, the 
exhibition illuminates many points about our decaying rural 
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industries. It may be that we are about to witness something 
of a revolution. What ruined cottage industries was cheap 
machine-made goods, and where they have not been ruined it is 
on account of that taste for local colour that induces the tourist to 
buy a shawl at Lerwick, a pair of stockings in Orkney, a pot of 
cream and a bottle of cider in Devonshire, lace at Honiton, and 
buns at Banbury. This fancy, however, keeps alive only a very 
limited number of industries. Hopes of a wide revival are built 
on other ground—the greater love ofan artistic home, the love of 
hand-made and loathing of machine-made goods by all who can 
afford to give scope to fancy. For this we have in some degree 
to thank Mr William Morris, but honour to whom honour is due. 
Let the architect who is responsible for the department of good 
works in Fame’s temple see to it that a tiny niche is carved for 
Imre Kiralfy ! 


Our Portrait Illustration. 
RS. KENNETH WILSON. It is a commonplace of 
observation that in families noted for the beauty of 
their daughters the sons often redress the balance of things 
by making it clear that they have not married for looks. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, of Tranby Croft, cannot be said 
to have found that this rule is free from exception. Their 
daughters, some of whom have honoured us by permitting their 
portraits to appear on the first page of Country LuiFEg, are 
by universal consent in the first rank of the reigning beauties of 
society. So unquestionable indeed is their position that the fact 
may be mentioned without offence. Our frontispiece, however, 
makes it abundantly clear that Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson are, 
to borrow a courtly phrase from another beautiful house in the 
north country, to be sincerely congratulated on the good taste 
of their son, Mr. Kenneth Wilson. Mrs. Kenneth Wilson’s 
Home is Little Tranby, near Beverley, and the fact that she is a 
keen and enthusiastic sportswoman and a lover of horses, will 
certainly make her portrait all the more precious to readers 
of CountTrRY LIFE, 











topic of our Special Summer Number, which will be 

published.on June 2nd. It needs hardly to be said that 
the utmost attention has been paid to all the details of which 
that number will be composed. The “Country Home and 
Gardens” illustrations are magnificent ; there is a good selection 
of stories by distinguished authors, including the mother and 
son, who, under the pseudonym of “ E. and H. Heron,’ took 
the world by storm with “A Modern Mercenary.”’ But the hero 
of the number, as of the week and of the year, is that wonderful 
man who is now Major-General Baden-Powell. The world has 
seen what he did at Mafeking--how he fought, how he scouted, 
how he kept up the hearts of man and woman, how he managed 
everything down to the smallest detail. Our article, by a lady 
Who is one of his most intimate acquaintances, shows him in a 
very typical mood. Not only does it recount some jocular 
exploits of his which are quite new to the public, but also in 
the same breath it lays emphasis on his thoughtfulness, on his 
care and interest in the women and children of his regiment, and 
on the great attention he paid to minor details. The illustrations, 
which are from his own hand, are strangely enough of fancy 
work, and they are so plain and excellent that we make no 
doubt that ladies can and will copy them very largely. 


, | SHE relief of Mafeking adds special interest to the main 


The more we hear of Mafeking the more clear it is that it was 
a great victory as well as a grect relief, that the final struggle 
was a staggering blow to the Boers, and that nothing reflects 
more credit on the hero of Mafeking than the first-class fighting 
condition in which his men were found when 250 of Snyman’s 
force—mostly belonging to the foreign legion—attempted to 
Tush the beleaguered town. We shall look with very great 
imterest for a full account of the devices for manufacturing 
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food out of nothing which were invented by Baden-Powell. 
Of the locusts—which after all do not sound unappetising, and 
were the food of John the Baptist—and of the ox-hide brawn 
we have heard something in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
but the constitution of the wonderful porridge—invented by a 
Scotchman, of course—for which the said Scotchman was 
granted a reward of £5, remains to be revealed. Speaking 
seriously, the sufferings of the garrison and the inhabitants of 
Mafeking were no doubt acute. But there is equally no doubt 
that the resourceful ingenuity of their leader rendered those 
sufferings as tolerable as possible. 


There was a double coincidence, or perhaps even a treble 
coincidence, about the Australian Federation Bill on the one hand 
and the relief of Mafeking on the other hand, which_has hardly 
been appreciated at its full value. Firstly, Mafeking was 
defended for the most part by Colonials and relieved by 
Colonials. Secondly, on the same day that the public learned 
that the difficulties in the way of Australian Federation had been 
smoothed away in private conference between Mr. Chamberlain 
and the delegates, the public learned also that Mafeking had been 
relieved. Then the official announcement that a compromise 
had been reached about Australian Federation was made on 
the same day on which the Colonial Office learned through 
Sir Alfred Milner of the relief of Mafeking. In other words, ‘this 
last week has been one of the greatest and the most soul-stirring 
in the history of the Empire, and, as a contemporary observes, 
there need be no hesitation in applying to it that epithet ‘‘ epoch 
making,” which is sometimes used carelessly. 





As for the rejoicings, they were universal. Enough and to 
spare, perhaps, has been heard of the wild joy of London, but 
those who travelled through various parts of the country on 
Saturday by train or by bicycle speak with one voice of the 
heartiness and the spontaneity of the rejoicings everywhere. 
At every station, however small, the air seemed to be full of 
shouts. Eminently respectable old gentlemen wore huge favours, 
and shouted ‘ Hooray!” at the top of their voices anywhere and 
everywhere ; and even in the little villages, villages in which the 
average wage of the labourer is from gs. to 11s. per week, there 
was quite a lavish display of flags and colour, which looked 
excellently well against the background of the young green leaves 
of the elms and the chestnuts. London, perhaps, was a little 
more rough than on the occasion of Ladysmith, and the ladies 
who rode on the tops of hansoms and four-wheelers abandoned 
themselves more completely. Still the one lady who owas 
summoned for “assaulting a policeman with a toy ’’—which 
meant tickling his nose with a peacock’s feather—has our sincere 
sympathy. 


By the way, how long has tickling with a peacock’s feather 
been a recognised practice? We remember it first in Amsterdam 
on the occasion of the inauguration of Queen Wilhelmina, and 
next at Windsor on some festive occasion. It is now universal 
in London, and by no means unpleasant. At any rate it is a very 
great improvement on the rougher methods which were formerly 
in use, that is to say, upon a horrible instrument, which used to 
be drawn down the back of one’s coat with a screech which 
sounded as if the garment were rent from top to bottom, and 
upon the syringe containing scent, and other abominations which 
used to be used on all and sundry. 


A journalistic correspondent writes: ‘‘ Two days before the 
sad news that my very good friend Charles Hands had been 
dangerously wounded was published, I received a letter from him 
which will always be prized by me whether he recovers, as he will 
if a cheerful disposition is of any help, or whether he dies to the 
deep sorrow of all who knew him, for it is a source of great pride to 
me. Writing from the Kimberley Club he$peaks of an anonymous 
article of mine, in a little paper whieh: shall be nameless, 
concerning the Queen’s visit to Irelagd<ds ‘a beautiful piece of 
work,’ and says many pretty things which I value. . He goes on 
‘you ought to have been out on-this game. It ain't. bad fun 
when anything is happening, but the worst of war is that it has 
such dreary longueurs of doing nothing.’ Let us all hope that 
Charlie—everybody called him Charlie—may have a Jongueur of 
doing nothing and then a complete recovery, for the little man is 
universally beloved, and he is an essential part of the gaiety of 
nations.” 


‘“‘ He is the brightest of writers and the most laughter-loving 
of philosophers. Of his writing it can be said nihil tetigit quod 
non ornavit. One laughed with him always, and there was never 
a suspicion of malignity in his fun. Perhaps his finest creation 
has been ‘Ce terrible Archibald,’ a character whom he no doubt 
invented when, shortly after the visit of the German Empéror, 
he went over to Paris to examine into the alleged Anglophobia 
of the moment. He is the best and staunchest of friends, and 
the prince of good companions. His conversation is one fountain 
of pointed jests and shrewd insight. into. men and things, and the 
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hours pass unnoticed while one is in his company. Moreover, he 
is full of resource, of which I may give an example. After the 
German Emperor had left Sandringham, Hands went with 
me to examine the stables and the kennels at Sandringham, and 
we all but missed the last train to London. It came to a matter 
of running at the end, and he outstripped me, only to see the 
train moving when he was t1ooyds. off. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he semaphored a message which stopped the train. 
What the message was precisely he would never tell, but he 
more than hinted that it was audacious.” 

That is a delightful story which Julian Ralph tells in the 
Daily Mail, and we borrow it, in all frankness, because people 
bind up Country Lire, and so good a tale, whether strictly true 
or not, deserves to be preserved: We have all been slightly 
misled by the Boer word ‘‘ commandeering.” It makes stealing 
seem less offensive—in fact, under the new name of com- 
mandeering, stealing commends itself to many of us. Lord 
Roberts has been awfully down on it. He seems not to have 
caught the spirit in which we who would not ‘ steal” a pin 
have been commandeering Dutch Bibles, horses, and any other 
portables in our path. At a certain point on the veldt one of 
Roberts’s staff was riding ahead of the Field-Marshal and saw a 
Canadian with two fat fowls hanging from his saddle. ‘ Here,” 
said the officer, “‘where did you get those fowls?” ‘Com- 
mandeered ‘em; sir.” ‘‘ Well, for goodness sake, hide them. 
Here’s Lord Roberts just behind us. He'll have you shot.” 
Up cantered Lord Roberts, with his face troubled. ‘* What is 
that man doing with those chickens?” he asked, sternly. ‘ Sir,” 
replied the staff officer, ‘‘ he has understood that you are on very 
short rations, and he desires to offer the fowls for your dinner. 
He got them off a farmer close by.” ‘‘ Why, how very kind,” 
said the Field-Marshal, pleased to the heart, and smiling 
warmly. ‘“ What is your name? I am very much obliged to 
you.” ‘Now, no more of that, do you hear?” the officer 
whispered to the Canadian, who rode away, leaving his plunder, 
and doubtless very glad to part with it as he did. 








How much the depression of English agriculture is due 
to lack of enterprise and organisation will appear from two 
items of news that appeared in the papers last week. From 
one we learn that Lincolnshire farmers cannot get more than 
6d., or at most 7d., a pound for their butter and that at this 
ridiculous price the shops are glutted. Dairy work cannot pay 
on these terms. The keep of a cow does not cost less than £15 
a year. Five hundred gallons of milk is a good average yield, 
and it takes about three gallons from such cows as are kept 
by the Lincolnshire small holders to make a pound of butter ; 
170lbs. at 7d. comes to less than £5, which, as Euclid says, is 
_absurd, even if you allow a better price in winter, when, however, 
the yield is less. The other piece of news is Messrs. Weddel’s 
annual summary of our colonial butter trade which as far as 
Australia is concerned, ends in May. It shows a jump from an 
annual total of 396,o0ocwt. to 640,o00cwt., an increase of 60 per 
cent. 

The Australians, when it 1s winter with them, cannot com- 
pete with the summer supply of Europe, and trade stops. For the 
present time and during the coming months the rivals of English 
farmers are certain Continental countries, chiefly Denmark ; 
and in Boston, South Lincoln, and other local towns grocers 
have no difficulty in obtaining double the price for Danish butter 
that is refused for the home product. Curiously enough both 
articles are supplied by exactly the same class of farmers. Lin- 
colnshire is the chief county of small proprietors; it is the small 
proprietors of Denmark who beat them in their own markets. 
The reason is very simple, Lincolnshire butter is an extremely 
variegated product, every dairywoman producing a sample 
peculiar to herself. In Denmark the industry is thoroughly 
organised, and the butter, if not of the very highest quality, is up 
to a good standard and is uniform in quality, thanks to the butter 
factory and the co-operative system, 





We have put these things cogether for the sake ofa practical 
suggestion that is to follow. This very day, Saturday, May 26th, 
a party of Essex farmers, organised by the technical education 
branch of the County Council, is starting on an eight days’ trip to 
Denmark. They will have competent guidance through the whole 
Danish system—farm, creamery, and factory, and will be able 
to see in operation the methods by which the English farmer is 
beaten. But it does not concern them nearly as much as 
Lincolnshire. The Essex dairy depends most on sending milk 
to London, while the most northern county has no great milk 
consuming centre. Why then cannot the County Council take 
a leaf from the book of Essex, and bundle off to Denmark every 
smali holder who is selling butter at 7d. a pound? It would be 
an object-lesson that seems to be greatly needed. 





Naturalists will follow with keen interest the career of the 
eyeless fish from the Mammoth Cave, which the Hon. Walter 
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Rothschild, M.P., has presented to the Zoologica’ Gardens ; but 
one does not quite see how they are to observe them. Thirt 
years ago Dr. Mapother presented five of these fish to the Dublin 
Zoo, where they soon died. ‘It was hoped,” says the Daily 
News, “that their progeny would soon redevelop eyes, which 
they had lost by imprisonment in darkness for centuries.” So 
they were exposed to the light and to a winter temperature, 
whereas they had been accustomed to a constant temperature of 
6odeg. Of course, they died—nothing else could be expected ; 
and we can suggest no course of accustoming them to light 
gradually which is likely to be effectual in less than a few 
thousands of years. The naturalist in relation to these treasures 
will be in much the same position as a lady who has deposited 
her jewels as security. A fleeting glance at them may be allowed 
at rare intervals. But by a.p. 4000 or so the descendants of 
Mr. Rothschild’s fish may be able to stand the light. This is a 
rough guess, on the basis of Biblical Chronology. 

On Thursday of last week two officers very highly dis- 
tinguished in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny breathed 
their last—General Lord Mark Kerr, G.C.B., colonel of Prince 
Albert’s Regiment of Light Infantry (with which he saw his first 
active servicein the Crimea), and Major-General J. F. Richardson, 
C.B., of the Bengal Army. In a night attack during the siege 
of Multan the latter officer received no less than seventeen 
wounds, and from that eminent beginning, warmly appreciated 
by Lord Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, became adjutant of 
the roth Irregular Cavalry, and did dashing service in every one 
of the very many actions in which he took part. Lord Mark 
KXerr’s most conspicuous service was, perhaps, the relief of 
Azinghur in April, 1858, wherein he commanded a force of all 
arms with such address that his skill and gallantry received the 
warm commendation of the Viceroy. He was much beloved by 
all who knew him in spite of, or perhaps by reason of, certain 
idiosyncrasies of character. Besides being an accomplished 
and brave soldier, the late Lord Mark Kerr was an excellent 
draughtsman, and had a peculiar gift for the breaking of horses, 
and a fearlessness in dealing with a vicious animal that no doubt 
was the chief reason of his successful breaking. 

The singular fact recorded in the Field that a golden oriole 
has been picked up dead near Exmouth, having obviously dashed 
itself to death against a window-pane, is evidence that rare birds 
visit us very much more often than their visits are recorded. It 
is, of course, a priori, probable that this would be the case; that 
for one bird of rare species that is seen by anyone who is qualified 
to identify it and will take the trouble to record the appearance, 
a dozen, at a low computation, visit us and go away unrecorded. 
The odds are heavy that this would have happened in the case of 
the oriole found at Exmouth, but for its misfortune in flying its 
head against a pane of glass. Such birds as the spoon-bill, whose 
appearance is recorded in the same letter to the Fveld, that 
f equent open spaces, being of large size and very conspicuous 
plumage, are less likely to be overlooked; but even in their case 
it needs the eye of experience to identify them. The appearance 
of three storks in Glamorganshire is noticed in the same issue of 
the same paper. Probably we are honoured by many more of 
these angels’ visits than we know, and this consideration should 
make all of us who are interested in them the more alert in our 
0 servation. 





There is a certain poetical justice in the turning into the 
Thames of 6,000 Loch Leven trout by Mr. T. Gomm, for 
of all who angle in Father Thames Mr. Gomm is the fisher 
who takes most and best trout. But these acts of poetical justice 
are not always performed, and the justice of the action need not 
make us blind to its liberality. -The fish were reared in a 
hatchery belonging to Mr. Burrow, near Staines, so that the 
Thames water is their native element. They have been turned 
into the river at Penton Hook, and are said to be doing well. 
If a few more fishermen would be inspired by Mr. Gomm’s 
generous example, the chances of the angler for Thames trout 
would soon be mightily improved. 





Rainbow trout appear to have been a great success in 
Ireland, as wherever they have been turned out they have done 
well. There has been some controversy as to what will eventually 
be the spawning time of rainbows in that country, but Mr. Wilson 
H. Armistead, who a couple of years ago started a trout farm m 
County Cavan, gives it as his opinion that every year they are 
spawning earlier, which shows their habits are changing. The 
same gentleman—who is an excellent authority on all matters 
pertaining to trout farming—says that four or five months old 
iry show the best results when turned into a lake. > 





There is an unpretentious book, ‘Cricket in Many Climes,” 
by that excellent batsman Mr. P. F. Warner (Heinemann), 
which is better suited for notice in this part of the paper than 1 
any other. It is not literature ; it is simply an account, straight- 
forward as Mr. Warner himself and as straight as the bat which 
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he wields so well, of five cricket tours in which he has taken 
part in the West Indies, United States, Canada, Portugal, and 
South Africa. Portugal is the least considerable of the episodes, 
and there, with one doubtful exception, the names of players are 
clearly those of English-speaking men. For the rest, the book is 
by no means uninteresting merely as a record of cricket, but 
indirectly it is of deeper significance also. ‘‘ Cricket,” says Mr. 
Warner, ‘is extending its influence wherever the English 
language is spoken, and it is even said by diplomats and politicians 
that its friendly intercourse does much to strengthen the amity of 
nations and to make for international understanding.” Agreed 
onallhands! Cricket and sport generally are civilising influences, 
and the cement of good fellowship and friendship. 

Attention has been directed in general terms to the effect 
on parson’s incomes of falling tithes. A number of particular 
instances have recently come before us. In one, the vicar of a 
rural parish was obliged to sell one thing after another till he had 
practically parted with the whole of his possessions. He bore up 
bravely even to the selling of his books, but (a pathetic touch of 
human Nature) broke down when his college cups had to go. 
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In another, the family was compelled to live on bare bread. An 
old friend on a chance visit found a portion allotted to each—the 
solitary pat of butter on the table was allotted to the stranger. 
These are no hearsay or exaggerated cases. They happened to 
be mentioned in the hearing of a man who was at once rich and 
generous. He promptly offered succour, on condition that he 
should be anonymous, and thorough investigation was made 
before his wishes were carried out. One of the chief actors in 
this drama is a friend of the present writer’s. 

After that one cannot wonder at the present dearth of curates, 
or the difficulty experienced in getting first-rate men to enter the 
church. So many thorny questions lie round tithes that it is 
difficult to suggest any remedy that would not give rise to 
undesirable controversy. But one point will be readily admitted 
alike by the zealous churchman and the fervent disestablisher. 
It is an absurd anomaly that the incomes of clergymen in England 
should go up or down in accordance with the state of the wheat 
crop in the United States. For that is what it comes to. The 
septennial average of price is not governed by the home harvest 
but by the foreign and colonial supply of corn. 








The Lake Sanctuary at .Wanstead Park. 
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acquired the whole of Epping Forest 

as a national estate, they added to it 
the magnificent demesne of Wanstead Park. 
The contrast between the open and wild forest 
and this park, which was created by human 
labour and at a vast’expense, about two 
centuries ago, is sufficiently striking. But it is 
by the extent and variety of its lakes and 
waters that Wanstead Park makes the greatest 
contribution to the beauty and to the wild life of 
the great forest of East London. Though it 
lies almost under the trail of London smoke, it 
is rapidly becoming the most populous sanctuary 
for wildfowl in the home counties, and .the 
adjacent pools and thickets of the forest are 
stocked from year to year by the increasing 
exodus from this safe and quiet home of the 
heron, the wild duck, and the larger birds of 
park and cover. 

The lakes and woods of Wanstead were 
made and planted for Sir Josiah Child, under 
the direction of John Evelyn of Wootton. Sir 
Josiah’s son, the first Earl Tylney, built a huge 
mansion, now pulled down, among the woods 
and canals, and the Earls Tylney were made 
hereditary Lord Wardens of Epping Forest. 
Their descendant and heiress married the elder brother of the 
Duke of Wellington, afterwards Earl of Mornington. His 
wife’s revenues from her Essex estates at that time reached 
the enormous sum of £70,000, for wheat was at famine price 
owing to the great war. Yet such was his reckless extravagance 
that within ten years he had to escape down the Thames 
from his creditors in an open boat, while the care of his children 
was taken from him, and his wife died broken-hearted. The 
Earl’s only means of subsistence was a pension from his younger 


eo the Corporation of London had 
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brother, the Duke of Wellington. The remnant of this estate, 
parks, woods, and lakes, covers 170 acres; and to this must be 
added a large stretch of meadows on the other side of the river 
Roding, on which the birds are preserved by the public spirit 
of Mr. E. N. Buxton, the verderer of Epping Forest and special 
protector of the forest animals. 

Anyone familiar with the general character of English parks 
and lakes would guess that there must be some pecutiar features 
at Wanstead to account for the abundance of birds there. It 
contains the largest heronry in England, and 
this increases. In addition, there is a very 
large rookery, so large that as many as 1,000 
nests have to be destroyed in a year to leave 
room for the herons, which the rooks molest. 
There are at least ten times as many birds on 
the waters of this park of 170 acres as there 
are on the Penn Ponds in Richmond Park, 
which contains 1,500 acres and about seven 
times as many herons. The reason is to be 
found partly in the special protection which the 
birds enjoy, not only there, but in the adjacent 
forest; but much of the bird population must 
be attributed to the very remarkable character 
of the lakes and waters of Earl Tylney’s 
vanished palace. ; 

The lake resembles the ornamental waters 
of a Dutch country mansion much more than 
the broad expanse usually dignified by the 
name of “lake” in our English parks. Evelyn 
speaks of the ‘fish ponds many miles in 
circuit” which Sir Josiah Child had made. 
There are fish ponds there still, of huge size, 
quite large enough to be called lakes. One 
is still known as the Heronry Pond, and on 
a large island in it the herons formerly nested. 
But though there are plenty of snipe round the 
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“shoulder of mutton pond,” the herons have abandoned this line 
of lakes, and in company with most other wild birds of the marsh 
and mere have taken possession of a still more extraordinary 
range of pools, canals, islets, and lakelets on the other side of the 
park. The whole series is not less than three miles in. circuit ; 
yet it is so narrow and so filled with densely-wooded islands 
that it is always easy to throw a stone from the shore to some 
island or projection opposite. Woods of tall wych elm fringe 
the waters ; but on the island is a far larger and older growth of 
very large trees, mostly oaks and 
chestnuts, with poplars, willows, and 
a few Scotch firs. The narrowness of 
the waters is unfavourable to the 
accumulation of wildfowl there, for 
these like to float at a safe distance out 
on the open. But the quiet and security 
of Wanstead is such that it is possible 
to see hundreds of these wary and 
suspicious birds floating within a 
stone’s throw of the ordinary sight- 
seer. As many as 400 wild duck are 
sometimes gathered there. Among 
these, besides the common wild duck, 
which are far the most numerous, 
teal and widgeon are frequent visitors. 
Tufted duck and pochards, once the 
most noted of all Essex wildfowl for 
the table, and an occasional wild goose, 
have also been seen there. The scene 
on and around this lake at the time 
of the writer's last visit was indeed 
surprising having regard to its nearness 
to the dense population of East London. 
It was a bright day, after a deluge 
of midnight rain, yet the water was in 
great part covered with ice, which in 
turn was flooded with rain water. 
Clouds of mist and vapour were rolling 
along the face of the ice and waters, 
yet the tops of the tall and ancient 
trees were thrusting their branches 
into the sunlight. One huge tree had 
fallen into the lake, smashing the ice 
around it; but the only free water was 
round the edges of the islands and 
up the inlets and sedgy creeks between 
them. Numbers of moorhens ran off 
the lawns to the water; but though so 
close the herons on the island were invisible, though many 
of the nests which remain, and are repaired each year, were 
visible. The larger of the two long islands is almost entirely given 
up toan enormous rookery. For several years these birds fought 
with the herons, stole the sticks from the herons’ nests, and did 
their best to drive them away. Law and order were restored by 
human intervention, which issued writs of reprisal on the rooks, 
Four hundred nests were pulled out last year, and the outrageous 
proceedings of the rooks checked. But what a mass of bird life 
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is here! Besides the immense rookery, some sixty pairs of 
herons. There were fifty-seven nests last year, and in the winter 
the islands and islets are simply “creeping” with wild duck. The 
ice was mainly responsible for their being so much on land; but 
the sight at the back of the island was unique. There are many 
creeks and backwaters, some well lined with reeds and sedge. 
On all the open water duck and mallard were swimming, while 
on the islets they were moving everywhere. When disturbed, 
though so tame that they were loathe to rise, they sprang up in 
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dozens, and executed the usual evolutions of wild ducks, as they 
fell into V’s, and flew up and down the lake. The great trees, 
and tall graceful alders and willows which grow round this part 
of the lake in great profusion, do not seem to stop the ducks 
from rising or descending. They thread their way most cleverly 
upwards between the trunks and branches, and drop down 
through them with speed and certainty on to the water. Though 
absolutely wild birds, arriving from any part of the outside 
world, they are now almost as tame as the ducks at Holkham. 
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Many old trees have fallen into the lakes in these bye-pools 
and backwaters. They are left as they fell, and the tangle and 
sedge growing round them make them both picturesque objects 
and good cover for the fowl. 

Besides the birds named above, rarer visitors occasionally 
appear. Two or three woodcocks are seen there every year, 
There are plenty of woodpeckers, including the large spotted 
variety. In spring numbers of small grebe arrive and 
stay to nest there. The keeper tells me that one of the 
prettiest sights of summer is to take the 
punt round past their little floating 
nests when the dabchicks are sitting. 
The little bird instantly pulls the wet 
weed of which her nest. is made over 
the eggs. She does this with both 
feet and bill, and then dives and dis- 
appears. Coots also visit the lake. 
Last year a pair hatched off five 
young; but they kill the young wild 
ducks, and are not an acquisition. 
Among the scarce and_ occasional 
visitors have been the goosander, fifteen 
of which were seen in 1885. They 
remained for some days and carried 
on their fishing jointly, the whole 
company apparently attacking the 
same shoal of fish. Kingfishers, which 
are increasing on the river just outside 
the park; water-rails, sandpipers, the 
red-necked grebe, the great crested 
grebe, the red-throated diver, and the 
scaup duck are all seen from time to 
time. The last four have only been stray 
visitors, attracted to this unique series of pools and ponds. But | 
there is no reason why the great crested grebe should not in time 
take up its summer quarters and breed there. A regular journal 
is kept by the keeper, who notes daily what fresh birds he sees 
and the state of the colony generally. The figures as to the 
heron nests have been kept for eighteen years. They have risen 
from forty nests in 1882 to fifty-seven in the present year. 

On the islands a pair of brown owls live, who often sit 
side by side in a Scotch fir in full sight of the walks. 
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The ducks find another sanc- 
tuary on the forest pools, where 
they are never allowed to be 
shot, and increase yearly in 
the neighbourhood on all pools 
and ponds suitable for them. 
But the limit of bird increase 
on the lakes of Wanstead has 
not yet been reached. It is 
probable that more varieties 
will appear, and that these will 
in time remain there to breed. 
The care, good sense, and 
good management which has 
achieved this is beyond praise. 
The Corporation have evidently 
left the management of the 
bird population of their estate 
in competent hands. 
C. J. Cornisu. 


Literary Notes. 


R. LE GALLIENNE has got 

VI his hands full. Having 
undertaken ‘A Criticism ” 

of Rudyard Kipling, a task, for which 
he was as ill-fitted as it was possible 
for a man of his ability to be, and 
having condemned severely a writer 
whom almost all men admire when 
he is at his best, he has come in for 
some hard knocks. Since he has given 
them also, he has no right to com- 
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of ‘heartless vulgarity,” and talks 

of his vogue as ‘‘ one of the most cynically impudent triumphs of the Philistines 
the world has ever seen,” cannot afford to be thin-skinned in his turn, true 
although it be that it is more blessed to give than to receive hard knocks. 

The fray, so far as it has gone, is distinctly entertaining. The Academy, 
seeing some sense in selected passages, is pitying and gently argumentative. 
‘‘Mr, Le Gallienne fai's to see things clearly, fails to see them whole.” On the 
other hand, in that bright little weekly review, the Londoner, which is just ten 
weeks old, Mr. Owen takes off the gloves and rushes straight into the fray. The 
hitting is hard, almost too hard for good taste perhaps, but it is certainly 
amusing. There is a sting in the tail or a fang in the head of every sentence. 
Witness the opening words. ‘‘ There is said to be a passage in one of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s works where a lurid contrast is drawn between two types of literary 
genius. One, the embodied soul of piquant sentiment and feminine fascination, 
is pictured with a pallid face, so framed in sable locks that it recalls a pine wood 
permeated by the moon; this is nnderstood to Le a portrait of the author 
himself takensfrom the mirror. The other, a youth of brutal vigour, robust to 
coarseness, intolerably male, is supposed to stand for Mr. Rudyard Kipling—the 
comparison to be regarded as unfavourable tu the latter.” ©‘ There is said to 


be” like ‘* mobled Queen,” is good. It suggests, without saying it in so many 
words, that Mr. Seaman, save for the special purpose of writing this article, would 
not le at the pains to read any of Mr, Le Gallienne’s books. In fact, the hitting is 
so hard that, were it not for the examples of Mr. Le Gallienne as critic which have 
been quoted, one might almost deprecate the violence with which ke is treated, 
‘*Mr. Le Gallienne is judge as well as counsel for the prosecution (and 
for that matter prisoner at the bar too, if he only knew it).” That is straight 
out from the shoulder, and neatly put, too. But after all what does it all 
come to? Mr. Le Gallienne can’t stand Kipling at any price, and as a free 
Englishman he expresses his feelings. Mr. Seaman’s sentiments towards Mr. Le 
Gallienne are as the latter’s towards Kipling ; and he says so, leaving no mistake 
as to his meaning. In other words, Mr. Seaman is al out as differei.t a man in 
point of temperament from Mr. Le Gallienne as the latter is from Mr. Kipling. 
Mr. Seaman is very emphatically a man; that is why he takes up the 
cudgels for Kipling ; and he is one of the considerable army of able-brained 
men who are also al.le-bodied. The product of Shrewsbury and Cambridge, he 
has the precision and polish of style which mark alike the school and the 
university. He rows, or did row, well enough to be a memter of the Leander 
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Club, and he bicycles a little. His ‘orte, of course, is satiric verse on matters 
social and political. His spurs were won in the columns of the Wor/d and of 
the Nasional Observer, and when the latter went where the good papers go he 
was enrolled under the banner of Mr. Punch. Much of his verse is confessedly 
1s good as that of Calverley, but it would be a great mistake to think his genius 
to be limited to verse. His knowledge of literature, on which he lectures to 
university extension students, is close and profound, and, as Mr. Augustine 
Birrell once discovered to his sorrow when he produced a treatise on Robert 
Browning, Mr. Seaman knows Browning to a marvel. Should Mr. Le Gallienne 
take up the challenze, Mr. Seaman will certainly be a match for him. 

Apropos 0! a forthcoming book called ‘‘ Croquet up to Date,” the ‘‘ Book- 
worm” of the Academy comes a cropper, which is not, however, literary. 
* Personally, I hope the new croquet may be a little more difici/e and scientific 
than the old, which was wholly unworthy of the attention of anybody not in his 
first or second childhood.” This is a little harsh in relation to the old croquet ; 
but the new croquet has been with us a long time, and it is certainly d/fficile and 
scientific enough for anything. There are perfect grounds of vast dimensions, 
and the hoops, which are distant and awkwardly placed for long breaks, are to 
the ball as the eye of a needle is toa camel. The ‘* Bookworm” should know 
that the game is much played at country houses and by Royalty, and that it is 
nearly if not quite as scientific as billiards. 

One word, by way of foreword, to Mr. Winstone Churchill’s South 
African book, which is to my mind excellent, and teaches me to see the 
South African question more clearly and I trust more correctly than ever I 
did before. Two points about it strike me very forcibly. Firstly, the real crux 
in the South African question is the Kaffir; and the Boer’s hatred of the 
English is due to his fear that they may raise the status of the Kaffir. Secondly, 
Mr. Churchill is an impressionist. He writes as the spirit moves him from day 
to day. So he has written at times passages which encourage that sirange freak, 
the English pro-Boer. But Mr. Churchill, on the whole, is no pro-Boer. 

Mr. Stephen Crane is a man whom the world of readers could ill afford to 
lose. They will, therefore, hear with regret that his health shows no present 
signs of improvement. His is the kind of work that, one may well imagine, 
would tell very much on the nerves. 

If there are any living descendants of the poet Drayton they are to be 
condoled with most sincerely over a literary event of last Monday. Drayton’s 
pvetry, it is to be feared, is not much read in these days; but the Poet Laureate’s 
ode to Mafeking is said to be framed upon Drayton’s celebration of Agincourt. 
And the Poet Laureate’s ode is without a doubt one of the very worst pieces of 
coniposition that has ever appeared in print, and Drayton may be judged by it. 


SALMON COOPS ON THE 


HE pictures herewith are 
of some curious 
contrivances named 


‘*salmon coops” on the Eden 
river, that flows by Carlisle. 
It is a quick river, that rises 
and falls in a few hours, anda 
better salmon river when in 
the mood than it often gets 
credit for. But of course a 
river of these quick changes is 
one of many moods and tenses, 


intensely feminine. So the 
salmon catching is_ rather 
chancy. 


These coops, so far as 
their working is intelligible to 
the instructed stranger, and 
instruction on the matter is 
not easily come by, are first 
cousin in their details to the 
“cruisves”’ on the Scottish 
river. The ‘cruisves” are 
practically cages or boxes set 
into a dam across the river 
or a part of the river—in the 
picture here given there isa 
portion of the stream on the 
left as one looks at the illus- 
tration, and again another 
island, with a further bit of 
the stream beyond that, yet 
more to the left; but the 
bulk of the stream goes down 
the channel spanned by the 
dam in which the coops are placed. The main stream of the 
last sentence, beginning about the ‘“cruisves,”’ became a good 
deal dammed by the local description of the photographs. To 
pursue its serene flow again, at the lower end of these 
‘‘cruisves” or traps or boxes, there are set more or less 
horizontal slats of wood, 6in. or so apart, and roughly speaking 
the notion is that the salmon, making a rush to force its way 
through these slats, gets stuck fast and becomes a captive. 
That is the idea of the “cruisves,” permitted by very ancient 
charter in some places, though probably in the present state of. 
the salmon fishery no new leave for the erection of such engines 
would be given, and maybe it is on this principle that the 
“coops” on the Eden are constructed. The water is kept 
back in some considerable restraint by the dam, for it is about 
6:1. higher at the back of the dam than in front of it, 
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Nearly all of the seven stanzas are commonplace, impaired by faulty rhyme and 
wrong accent. But the fifth and sixth stanzas are perhaps the worst. I give 
them : 
Then, when hope dawned at last, 
And fled the foe, aghast 
At the relieving blast 
Heard in the melly,— 
O our stout, stubborn kith ! 
Kimberley, Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, wedded with 
Lucknow and Delhi! 


Sound for them martial lay ! 
Crown them with battle-bay, 
Both those who died, and they 
’Gainst death could wrestie: 
Powell of endless fame, 
All, all with equal claim, 
And, of the storied name, 
Gallant young Cecil ! 

The signature, Alfred Austin, Llanvihangel Court, Abergavenny, reminds 
one that one of the wittiest articles that ever appeared in the Sa/urday Review 
was printed in capitals in the sime manner as the inscription on a tombstone, 
and had reference to the then recent work of ‘‘ Mr. Lewis Morris of Penrhyn.” 
Oh, for an hour of the old Saturday on Mr. Alfred Austin of Llanvihangel 
Court ! 

The demolition of the New Inn has resulted in the discovery of a very 
interesting collection of papers connected with David Garrick. They are papers 
left by the great actor to his widow, which were removed, when he died, to the 
offices of her solicitors, _They are now in the possession of the successors of 
those solicitors—Messrs. Coulthurst and Van Sommer—and they have given 
notice that they will dispose of them if they are not claimed before the 8th of 
June. Nobody knows how many interesting mementoes of the great actor may 
be found among these forgotten documents. 

Books to order from the library :— 

‘©The We-t End.” Percy White. (Sands.) 

‘* Fate the Fiddler.” H.C. Macthwaine. (Constable.) 

‘*A Man: His Mask.” W.C. Morrow. (Richards. ) 

‘* Among the Birds of the Northern Shires.” Charles Dixon. (Blackie.) 
** Woman and Artist.” Max O’Rell. (Warne.) LOOKER-ON. 
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SALMON COOPS. Copyright 
though perhaps there would not be this difference when the 
trap was working. It would probably be set working in time of 
spate. On many of the German rivers, notably on the Werra, 
in Thuringia, there are traps of a like nature, at least there used 
to be, constructed across a subsidiary part of the stream down 
which the proprietor of the fishing was able to turn the main flow 
of the river. when he wished to do so. 

Of the rod fishing on the Eden most is done by wading. 
The river is not navigable, but here and there is a punt for 
crossing from one side to the other. They have a pleasant 
story of the river poaching in these parts. After many days it 
happened that the bailiffs and watchers caught a notorious 
salmon poacher flagrante delicto. In much pride and pomp all the 
bailiffs and watchers went to Carlisle to hear the trial of this 
cause célébve. Not so the rest of the poachers, who took a net 
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and swept the Eden in the broad daylight with great success. 
‘While the cat’s away the mouse may play.” 

The Eden is a good trout river, and while most of the fish 
are caught by wading, there is one exceptional fisher of local 
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fame who is said to catch more than any other two put together, 
and does a deal of his angling from the bank. The good angler 
on the bank will do better than the bad bungler in the river. 
That is, perhaps, the moral of that story. 





THE HEART OF AFRICA BY RAIL—_IL 


HE point from which . 
the 583 miles of line 
starts is Mombasa, an 

island commanding a fine 
harbour some way north of 
Zanzibar. The terminus where 
the line strikes the great lake 
is Port Florence, on the north- 
east of Ugone Bay. Five 
years ago Mombasa was a 
savage island, almost water- 
less, cultivated in places by a 
few natives, and cut off from 
the interior by impenetrable 
belts of thorny jungle and a 
waterless desert. Now a new 
and commodious port has been 
made at Kilindini, on the.other 
side of the island from the old 
Arab town. This is the base 
of supply for all the civilised 
wants of our new protectorate, 
and the feeder of the line, with 
wharves, jetties, offices, stores, 
repairing shops, and all the 
equipment of a big railway 
depot. The difficulties at the 
start were immense. On the 
mainland the line rose 56oft. in 
the first fifteen miles, and the 
jungle was so thick that the 
navvies could not cut 
through it at a quicker rate 
than a quarter of a mile per day. The natives could 
not learn even how to hold an axe. They were given 
sword-like knives, and used them to better purpose. All the 
effective labourers were brought from India, for even when the 
natives learnt to work they would only do so on the bit of line 
near their own village. Food, huts, and all supplies had to be 
imported. . Connection had to be made between the island and 
the mainland, then, after crossing the coast hills and the Taru 
Desert, which extends almost to the Tsavo River, the line was so 
steep that the gradient was sometimes 1 in 50. But all these 
things were nothing to the jump of more than 1,o0oft, into the 
great Rift Valley, and the climb of 2,oooft. up the escarpment 
on the other side. Yet the management maintained an army of 
Indians sometimes amounting to 15,000 men, transported their 
rations, built mills, dug wells, organised police, and a port, and 
have now completed 362 miles of this difficult mountain railway, 
on which a regular service of trains is running, and trade and 
passenger traffic are daily increasing. 
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Trade has followed the railway, and not only trade but a 
new population of Aryan blood, who have gone there to stay. 
Hindus and Punjabees find that they can make a good living 
where the aboriginal African often starved. They are most 
useful pioneers, and naturally most friendly to their English 
protectors. India and Indian ways are suggested everywhere. 
The Hindu traders have built shops at all the principal stations, 
such as Voi, Dragami, Kibwezi, and Makindu. Besides 
provisions, soap, iron, cloth, and tobacco go up the line, and 
ivory, and, I regret to say, the skins of big game, come down it. 
We also sent up troops to suppress the Soudanese Mutiny by the 
rail. In’ three years one-third of the line was finished, but this 
included the making of the port, the assemblage of the Indian 
navvies, the collection of the material, and, generally speaking, 
the taking of that premier pas which is always the most costly. 
The most useful “‘ transport animals” in the coast belt were the 
steam traction engines. The tsetse fly might bite them, but 
they were none the worse, and hauled loads of thirty tons of 
cement or iron girders through 
the jungle, and up steep rocky 
hills.) Whe: ‘‘ie engine stuck 
ananchoranm able was carried 
out ahead, and it just wound 
itself up to the anchor, like a 
ship warping out of harbour. 
Or the cables might be let out 
behind, and waggons ‘‘ wound 
up hill” one after another. 
They were a great success and 
an indispensable aid. After the 
dense bush came _ waterless 
desert—the Taru Desert—and 
then a steady rise to 7,o00ft., 
which brings the rail to the 
edge of the Great Rift Valley 
(the station is Kikuyu). Con- 
siderable rivers had to be 
crossed, among them the 
Tsavo, where the man-eating 
lions lived on coolies for six 
months. The deep shady valley 
of the Tsavo, its palms and 
ferns, its banks dripping with 
moisture and covered with 
exquisite feathery growths of 
tropical plants, and the rush- 
ing river, with its waterfalls and 
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boulders, are well shown 
in the illustrations taken 
for the Uganda Railway 
Committee. The strange 
transition from the typical 
African plains and jungles 
to scenery which at a 
certain vertical height is 
Alpine is one of the most 
striking features of the 
land. Below are rivers 
full of crocodiles and hip- 
popotami, and on either 
side the mighty mountains 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia, 
with valleys filled by 
glaciers and caps of ever- 
lasting snow. The travel- 
ler, who is also a _ sports- 
man, will want a more 
detailed itinerary toenable 
him to judge of the kind of 
game country he will find 
on the line, and the covert 
and water in it. The 
route is roughly as fol- 
lows: A narrow culti- 
vated strip extends fifteen 
miles from the coast. 
After this is a belt of 
poor thin scrub thirty 
miles wide, holding 
big game, especially 
rhinoceroses and lions in 
plenty ; but it is feverish, 
and soon merges into the 
impenetrable waterless 
thorny jungle of the Taru 
Desert. Here, again, 
game abounds, especially 
rhinoceroses, but it is 
unapproachable. Zebras 
seem to be indigenous 
from this desert for the 
whole of the next 500 
miles to the lake. In 


the next «50 miles the A GLIMPSE OF THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY. 


jungle is not so dense, 

but water is scarce, except by the Tsavo River. Thence 
onward to the 280th mile there is a gradual transition from 
the thick bush to the great treeless rolling desert, called 
the Athi Plains, the “ happy hunting grounds.” These extend 
from the 280th to the 327th mile, and on them are giraffe, 
lions, rhinoceroses, zebra, eland, pallah, hartebeeste, wildebeeste, 
gazelle, and a few, very few, buffalo, for the rinderpest killed them 
off as it did the tame cattle. The African buffalo of the thick 
bush has a bad name. But these ‘ veldt ” buffalo, for the plains 
of Nyassaland and of Central Africa are much like the South 
African veldt, were more like the American bison in their habits, 
and in places almost as numerous. Six herds of from 100 to 
600 were seen in one day by a party of travellers in 1890. Now 
the few that are 
left have taken to 
the forests. But 
ten rhinoceroses 
were seen in one 
day quite lately 
near one of the 
two volcanoes in 
the Great Rift 
Valley. If the 
prospect pleases, 
it is neither 
expensive nor 
difficult to enjoy 
it. The line is 
now actually 
open up to the 
362nd mile, that 
is to the near 
side of the Great 
Rift Valley, at 
the top of the 
cliff called the 
Kikuyu Escarp- 
ment which 
bounds it. This 
opens all the 
regions of the 
Tsavo River, the 
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Athi Plains, and the 
Kibwezi Forest. You 
can bicycle to the foot 
of Kilimanjaro or strike 
out to the slopes of 
Kenia. By September 
next another 100 miles 
will probably be open up 
and across the Great Rift 
Valley, with its salt lakes 
and marshes, its fresh 
water lake, endless water 
fowl, hippopotami in the 
river, and a choice of big 
game up to elephants 
further down the river 
towards the lake. The 
time of a ‘visit will 
probably be chosen with 
regard to the chance of 
fever, which, though 
almost non-existent in 
the uplands, and mini- 
mised by the railway 
which carries you through 
the 200 miles next the 
coast, must be reckoned 
. vith as a_ contingency 
even when that strip is 
crossed in the train. The 
‘‘feverish”’ time is worst 
from January to the end 
of March, but should be 
over entirely by May. 
The monsoons or stormy 
weather of the East last 
from about March 15th 
till May 15th, though 
they are sometimes a 
fortnight late. The cost 
will depend much on the 
individual, but a ‘three 
months’ trip could be 
done comfortably for 
£150. The passage 
(first return) by either 
French or German 
steamers is about £75. 
very second German steamer from Naples stops at 
Mombasa, but the French steamers go on to Zanzibar, 
whence passage has to be taken back. Thus the German 
boats, if not quite so comfortable, are much more con- 
venient. When once Mombasa is reached you are practically 
on an English railway, only it is better managed from the 
individual passenger’s point of view, and more comfortable in 
every way. The public can at least get value for their money, 
and will realise that on a State Railway the public are considered 
first, and are not merely raw material for dividends. All kinds 
of goods or animals can be taken up too, and if a horse could be 
got through the fly belt by train, covered up in some fly-proof 
garment, there is no doubt it would be enormously useful to a 
hunter “of 
naturalist on. the 
plains. But a 
bicycle is not to 
be despised 
there. All the 
first and second- 
class carriages 
are constructed 
to allow _ pas- 
sengers to sleep, 
but, as on the 
Russian rail- 
ways, they must 
take their own 
bedding. Thisis 
a necessary pre- 
caution in 
tropical countries 
with their un- 
pleasant insect 
life, and is the 
usual practice in 
the East. 
Lastly, there are 
refreshment 
rooms at every 
100 miles, and all 
kinds of stores 
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and drinks can be had up from 
Mombasa. The fares on the line are 
modest enough. The following are 
the passenger and animal rates, issued 
by the railway, a document so interest- 
ing that it deserves printing in extenso, 
but the alternative to pounds in 
“pice” and rupees given for the benefit 
of our Indian fellow-subjects are here 
omitted : 


COACHING RATES.—UGANDA RAILWAY. 
Length of Railway, 583 miles. 


Passenger Fares. 


Rate. ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Lua. Los GS ed 
Per mile “s6) OOS OO 3h. 08 Oi 1gh 
rer toomiles,.; 15:0 O§.12.6 0. 42 
ToLakeVictorirn 760 313 0 I 4 4 
Animals, 
Rate. Torses. Donkeys. 
at gee aS mek 
Per mile va no OS Oa oo 1h 
Per 100 miles ace. AO SE a 0.12 -6 
To Lake Victoria ... 9 14 8 $13" 0 we 
ss Dogs, Goats Mules 
R ite. >”) ’ S, , am 
—_ Sheep. Cattle. acai 
Ls ¢, he Bea 4. Be. 
Per mile .., cae ae ay © o of OQ Or ‘OO 8 
Per 100 miles... ie a rome’ ee 1 9.1658 210 0 
To Lake Victoria ee Sa ch SAT: 4 LAct2: 0 


Monthly and six monthly return first and second-class tickets wiil be issued 
at a fare and a third and a fare and a-half respectively. 

To the heart of Africa, first class, at 3d. per mile! The 
Uganda Railway Committee deserves well of the public. They 
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CasTANEDA Ripes Fast. 
B tee we had gone a mile—Procopio running ahead 
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like a sleuth-hound, and the rest of us following at a 

sharp,canter—I told myself that we had set forth on a 
fool’s errand. Yet any course save that of due north would have 
shamed our manhood. The tracks of our quarry lay across the 
sand dunes that skirt the curving shores of Monterey Bay. 
Without doubt, so Procopio said (and Estrada was of the same 
opinion), the abductors, knowing that pursuit was certain, would 
endeavour to reach a certain wilderness, known as the ‘ pilar- 
citos,” a labyrinth of thick willows, the sanctuary of half the 
cut-throats in Alta California. Thence they would cross the 
mountains into the Santa Clara Valley, and push on with all 
speed to Castaheda’s rancho near the town now named 
Pleasanton. They had many horses and sufficient food for 
themselves. How could we on our jaded beasts, ourselves worn 
out, without food, compete with Castaieda and his caponeras ? 
That question I asked myself a thousand times. 

Fortunately for us the moon was at its full, and soon her 
lamp hung resplendent in the heavens. None the less’ we 
travelled but slowly, making many halts, for at times the trail 
would have baffled any man save one of Indian blood. Finally, 
we camped in the lee of a dune, the don insisting that the horses 
were spent, and would surely fall dead if we pressed them further. 
So far Castafeda had avoided all ranchos, so we had been unable 
to obtain fresh mounts, but Procopio told us that on the morrow, 
crossing the valley, we should find both horses and food. I 
noted with some amusement that the Yaqui and Don Narciso 
spread their blankets and serapes close to the fire we had kindled, 
placed their heads in the hollows of the great saddles, pulled 
their sombreros over their eyes, and in three minutes were fast 
asleep. Courtenay and I talked, unable to sleep on account of 
anxiety and ~old, for there was a sharp frost and a north wind 
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LEOPARD KILLED BY MR. J. H. PATTERSON. 


have made a mountain railroad through a wilderness, opened 
up the Dark Continent to the source of its greatest river, opened 
up to England a new world for sport and play, and given a very 
striking example of the efficiency and thoroughness of Govern- 
ment methods of railway construction. The chairman of the 
committee is the Hon. F. L. Bertie, the managing member of 
the committee, Mr. F. L. O'Callaghan, who brought to the work 
a lifetime of experience of Indian railways, and the engineer-in- 
chief, Mr. Whitehouse. 
C. J. Cornisu. 
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that froze the marrow in our bones. Suddenly, about four of the 
morning, the Yaqui sprang to his feet. Old Estrada pulled out 
his long knife, the only weapon he had, and we looked to the 
priming of our pistols. Listening inte1:tly, | could hear the faint 
tinkle of a bell, and presently, through the mists of early dawn, 1 
saw a colossal figure. It was the good Quijas. As he flung 
himself from the horse and stretched his cramped limbs by the 
smouldering ashes of our fire, he explained that he had met not 
far from Monterey a friend and had borrowed from him a caponera 
and a vaquero. 

“’T was a kinsman of his Excellency,”’ said the friar; ‘and 
he promised me to return on my horse to the capitol and advise 
Juan Bautista of what scoundrels were loose in California. Of 
course the soldiers from the presidio will follow hot-foot on our 
trail. Castahieda has many Indians, so there is like to be a 
fizht. Ho, ho! Don Narciso, that knife of yours shall carve a 
Mexican's face.”’ 

The old fellow nodded. He looked gaunt as a coyote in the 
morning light, and was licking his lips, displaying his white teeth 
in a grin. 

Meantime the vaquero and caponera came to a halt not fifty 
paces away, and we hurriedly decided to continue the chase at 
once. Quijas had not closed his eyes, but he looked the freshest 
of the party. Of the gente de vazon he had least at stake. So we 
saddled up, drank a draught of cold water, and with nothing 
heavier beneath our belts galloped on. To our left lay that sea 
of glory, the bay of Monterey ; to our right were the sand dunes ; 
in front were the green forests of pine and sequoia; above was 
the stainless sky. Lord! how the sun streamed upon our necks 
and heads as we rode through the clouds of fine white dust, 
sweating and choking. Toward noon Quijas espied a small 
adobe about a mile from the trail, and we agreed that ’twere wise 
to stop for an hour to rest and refresh ourselves. Before we came 
to the door of the hut—‘or it was nothing more—our nostrils 
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were violently assailed by a most pungent smell, proceeding, as 
we soon discovered, from a large pot containing a guisado, that 
noble Spanish stew wherein beef, chillies, tomatoes, onions, 
and many odoriferous herbs—ay, and dos dientes de ajo, 
a touch of garlic—met and mingled in sweet and perfect 
intimacy. 

‘“*Ave Maria Purisima del Refugio!” exclaimed the friar, as 
we passed the threshold, and straightway a black-browed woman 
went down upon her knees and began to patter the Bendito. 
Quijas rubbed his large hands together as he peered into the 
steaming pot. ‘‘ Your guisado, my daughter, is worthy of a 
Zacatecan’s benediction.” 

“‘He thinks of nothing but eating and drinking,” said 
Courtenay, impatiently, in my ear. 

I blushed. God knows that the cruelest anxiety had me by 
the throat, yet the stew smelled good, although perhaps the 
testimony of a yeoman upon such a matter may be impugned 
by those of higher degree. I marked, however, that Master 
Courtenay disdained not the cheap and fiery red wine that was 
set before us in a huge earthenware pitcher. 

As we ate the good wife chattered with Quijas. Her husband, 
it seemed, had seen Castafieda and his party some hours before, 
but had not spoken to them, being at a distance. Several Indians 
were reported to be with them, and all rode fast. Knowing what 
fast riding beneath a Californian sun means, my very flesh melted 
in sympathy with our dear ones, yet, strenuous flight being of 
necessity the first consideration, I doubted not that Magdalena 
and Letty had suffered so far nothing more serious than fatigue 
and discomfort. As we talked a baby swinging in a small 
hammock (and quaintly linked to its mother by a light cord, so 
that she could rock her child whilst busy with domestic duties) 
began to bawl. 

‘* Tate, tate,’ said the mother. ‘ Quiete la boca! Yoscolo is 
coming. Yoscolo!” 

The child instantly stopped whimpering, and I asked the 
mother what magic lay in the name Yoscolo. Quijas said that 
it belonged to an Indian who for many years had terrified the 
fathers as well as the children of Alta California. Finally, in 
'34, the fellow had been captured, and for many months his 
head rotted upon the point of the flagstaff that stands next to the 
cross in front of the Santa Clara Mission. The woman said, with 
a shudder, that once when she was praying at the foot of the 
cross a tuft of coarse hair had fallen upon her shoulder from the 
grinning skull above. Prayer, she added naively, had been 
turned into panic. This story begat others, and Quijas spoke at 
length of the fierce warriors whose tepees were to be found along 
the northern and eastern frontiers—the Notontos, Talches, 
Telames, and Chausilas. Meantime the husband of our hostess 
had ridden up, and listening to these tales he said gruffly that 
there were hostile Indians in the neighbourhood of the San José 
Mission, and that the rancheros in the Santa Clara Valley had 
lost of late many cattle and horses. 

‘Indians never attack men,” said old Narciso, who came 
from a country where the gentle digger is indigenous. 

Quijas and I, although we had read Vallejo’s bloody 
records, were in no mood to contradict the don. He had 
eaten more than the burly friar, and now professed himself 
ready to take the road again. 

‘‘ Indians,” he muttered, 
‘are coyotes ; but these Mexi- 
cans,” and he cursed them 
living and dead, ‘are wolves.” 

‘* Pay court to the old 
man,” whispered Quijas to me. 

I tried to profit by this 
good advice, but the don 
answered me in monosyllables. 
None the less his glance, when 
it lingered on my face, had less 
of dislike in it, and his com- 
plexion seemed less bilious. 

And now I would that a 
yeoman’s pen could do justice 
to the good friar who cheered 
us all with many a quip and 
story. For each he had the 
proper medicine: a word of 
cheer for Courtenay, an argu- 
ment for me, an apophthegm 
for the don, a jest for the 
Yaqui, a prayer for the other 
vaquero, who proved a pious 
soul. Never did man better 
beguile a long and miserable 
day’s travel. If I had liked 
him before, I now loved the 
big kindly, mirth-loving fellow. 
And if in his case practice 
limped somewhat behind 
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said with his jovial laugh: Del fraile toma el consejo pero no el 
ejemplo (do as the friar says, not as he does). The Franciscan 
who brought the sacred oils to Cosmé Servin was a saint; the 
Zacatecan was a man. 

That afternoon, I remember, brought to light a piece of 
cruelty that served to further whet our apprehensions of what 
might befall two weak women at the mercy of such men as 
de Castafieda and Soto. We found near the trail two heifers 
streaming with blood. From these poor beasts had been cut 
what is called the “frazada,” the tender steak that lies along 
each side of the backbone. This removed, they had been left to 
perish miserably. ; 

We rode on and on through the lovely Santa Clara Valley, 
galloping at times through thickets of wild mustard 5ft. or 6it. 
high. The trail became plainer as we neared the Mission of 
San José, but the Yaqui was of opinion that Castaneda was 
riding much faster than we. At the mission we learned that the 
party had been seen some twelve hours before, so borrowing 
fresh horses we pushed on through the night. Finally, we came 
to the creek that flowed past the Mexican’s stronghold. Into 
this we waded, and rode at a walk up stream till within a mile of 
the buildings. By this means we left no tell-tale tracks, and 
presently were lying snug in thick manzanita. By this time the 
night was almost spent, but Procopio undertook a reconnaissance, 
and was absent upwards of two hours, returning at last witha 
meagre report. There were about forty Indians, more or less 
armed, two mestizos, and, of course, Soto and Castafieda, a 
force too great to be openly attacked. Yet we dare not postpone 
action till the arrival of the soldiers. Quijas said that after such 
a journey the Mexicans would give their prisoners time to rest 
and refresh themselves. According to the padre, abduction in the 
eyes of a Latin lover is a venial offence. Without doubt Soto— 
conceited ass—expected more than forgiveness from Magdalena. 
Many wives in Alta California had been obtained by force and 
fraud. So, for the present, violence was not to be feared from 
him. But the case of Letty and de Castafieda was of a different 
complexion. What horrors, poor child, she must be suffering. 
If we could only advise her of our presence she might endure 
with fortitude the rigours of captivity, and perhaps find means to 
escape. Now it chanced that as a boy I had learned to whistle 
like a bird, and could imitate amongst other notes the peculiar 
glug, glug of the nightingale, a bird unhappily quite unknown in 
California. I had often called Letty with this note, and if it fell 
upon her quick ears our object would be accomplished. The 
Indians, as Procopio pointed out, might detect me, but they were 
like to spend the morning gorging. At any rate, I determined to 
risk discovery, not, however, without protest on the part of the 
others. Before starting I exacted from all a promise that if I 
were captured no rescue would be attempted till the arrival of 
the soldiers. This they reluctantly gave, and about dawn I 
started, following the sinuous trail of the Yaqui till I lay within 
two hundred paces of the house. From my coign of vantage, a 
large sage bush, I could see that the Indians were already astir, 
and presently an immense quantity of coarse food, meat, and 
pinole was brought out and poured into troughs. Around these 
the redskins gathered like a herd of swine, and began to stuff 
themselves. At another time the sight would have tickled me, 
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but smiles come not easily to men when the 
lives and honour of their women are at stake. 
So I watched and waited, marvelling at the 
amount of food these fellows stowed away. 
Presently the troughs were empty, and the 
smoking began. Then one of the mestizos 
stalked from the low door of the adobe, and 
gave some orders to half-a-dozen vaqueros. By 
his gestures I apprehended that he was sending 
them ouf as scouts, and one galloped by 
within two rods of the bush where I lay. You 
may be sure that I returned thanks for the 
Yaqui’s cunning in taking to the stream. 

It must have been nine o’clock when, to 
my great joy, both Letty and Magdalena 
appeared upon the varandal. A bench was 
brought, and the ladies sat down. My 
opportunity had come. At first I whistled softly, 
chirping till I made certain that my throat and 
lips. would not betray me. Then I essayed 
the familiar call, and at once Letty cocked 
her pretty head. I stopped whistling, and saw 
Letty whisper to Magdalena. Then I called 
again. At the second call Letty drew a hand- 
kerchief from her bosom and waved it as if 
she were beating off a fly. Then I knew that C. Reid. 
my work was done. And now the question of 
retreat had to be determined; no easy matter, for | am a large 
man, and the cover—now that the sun was up—looked mighty 
thin. None the less I judged it all important that I should rejoin 
my companions, for obviously Castafieda was not expecting an 
attack. Had he anticipated, or even apprehended pursuit, he 
had not paralysed the activities of his Indians with meat and 
pinole. ) Some of the men, it is true, were on duty, but I 
reckoned that a sudden attack would put them to rout. At any 
moment the vaqueros might return bringing news of us, for an 
Indian’s eye is marvellously keen. So, bearing these things in 
mind, I began to crawl stealthily through the grass, but I had 
not gone 1ooyds. when the thud of galloping hoofs fell on my 
ear. I crouched down, guessing that a vaquero was passing, and 
then, quicker than I can set it down on paper, I heard the peculiar 
hiss of the reata, and an accursed coil of raw hide wound itself 
around my shoulders, pinning my arms to my side. A second 
later I was being dragged over the rough, flinty ground, and 
could feel the sharp stones tearing my clothes and my flesh, 
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Then, my head having struck some rock or jagged stump, | 
lost consciousness and drifted gently out into an ocean of oblivion. 
(70 be centinued. ) 





Famous Kennels. 


HEN the famous kennels of the period come to be 
enumerated there can be no doubt but that of 

e Mr. Walter S. Glynn will occupy a prominent 
position in the category of such establishments. The name of 
Mr. Glynn, although identified chiefly with the fortunes of the 
Welsh terrier, on behalf of which very sporting variety no dog 
lover has laboured more successfully than he, is associated with 
so many breeds, that, with the exception of the gallant little 
Welshman, it would be difficult to decide which he favours most, 
and consequently the readers of Country Lire must be left to 
form their own opinions upon that point. At the same time it 
is obvious that Mr. Glynn is a terrier man, the main strength of 
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his kennel lying in the direction of these most engaging dogs, of 
which it may be most conscientiously observed that what a 
terrier cannot accomplish is impossible to a dog of any other 
breed of anything like the weight. 

The catholicism of Mr. Glynn’s taste in dog flesh will be 
easily comprehended when the accompanying illustration is 
studied, for here we find the owner of the establishment intently 
contemplating as interesting a collection of various breeds as 
any man who enjoys a day with rats in a stack or a moonlight 
dig for badgers in their earths could possibly desire‘ to’ meet. 
A glance at the arrangement of the kennels at once shows that 
they were built for the accommodation of working dogs.%-The 
sleeping houses are well ventilated and lofty, and comfortable, 
though not luxurious, the entire absence of any arrangement for 
providing artificial heat affording a pleasant yet convincing proof 
that the occupants of this kennel, at all events, are brought up 
hardy, and therefore may be relied upon to do their work when 
called upon undeterred by cold or wet. It will be seen also 
that the small outer yards in front of 
each kennel open into a large railed-in 
exercising ground, into which the 
occupants of the different sheds can 
be turned out for a run when desired 
without the risk of their engaging in 
mortal combat with the inmates of the 
house next door being incurred. This 
is a not unusual arrangement, but it 
is a none the less commendable one for 
all that, and therefore the illustration 
of Mr. Glynn’s establishment may be 
accepted by those who possess no great 
experience of the management of dogs 
as being that of a very well-designed 
kennel. 

But to return to the dogs. The 
place of honour must here be awarded 
to the Welsh terrier champion, Brynhir 
Blossom, the well-known victor in many 
a tough show ring battle, and a most 
typical specimen of a grand variety of 
working terrier which is increasing its 
popularity by leaps and bounds. Of 

Copyright the Welsh terrier it may be said that 

it was practically unknown to the main 

body of dog lovers a few years ago, whilst its merits were 
somehow most unaccountably overlooked in the Principality 
which is its birthplace. When, however, the breed was brought 
to the front there was no mistaking the warmth of the reception 
it received, and although its progress was for some time obstructed 
somewhat by the presence in the field of the old English terrier, 
a bigger dog of a somewhat similar appearance—so similar, in 
fact, that one sapient judge placed the same dog in the prize lists 
of both breeds on the same day and at the same show—it was 
not very long before the Welshman drove the old English terrier 


-cempletely out of the field. This, however, is quite as matters 


should have been, for the Welsh terrier is not only a very 
handsome, but a most workmanlike dog, game as the proverbial 
pebble, full of fight and fun, and possessed of plenty of jaw power 
which enables him to punish his quarry, whilst the density of his 
wire coat renders him independent of and quite indifferent to the 
influences of bad weather, a fact which may be placed to his 
credit when it is remembered how many varieties of dog are 
unable to act if cold. 
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Then come the hard-haired Scottish terriers, 
Brynhir Barney and Brynhir Benny, two good- 
headed, well-shaped, dense-coated specimens of 
a variety which was brought to the front 
shortly before the Welsh terrier, and which is 
now one of the most popular and fashionable 
varieties of dog. The merits of the hard-haired 
Scottish terrier have so recently been done 
justice to in Country Lire, that it is un- 
necessary to refer to them at length again in the 
present instance, but still attention may be 
directed to the ears of Barney and Benny, which 
are exceptionally good—especially those of the 
dog sitting down—as they are small, well 
pointed at the tips, and carried to perfection. 
Mr. Glynn’s kennel is not so strong in fox- 
terriers as in Welsh or Scottish, but for all that 
the accompanying illustrations of the three 
smooth hairs represents a very useful looking 
trio; whilst the wirehairs, Brynhir Bonnet, 
Brynhir B’osun, and Charlton Fortune Teller, 
are an even better lot of likely workmen. 
Although appearing in the illustration to be a 
trifle wide in chest, the middle dog is particu- 
larly well worthy of notice by reason of the 
admirable straightness of his legs; the inside animal being 
very heavy in bone, and the possessor of a long punishing 
muzzle which looks like working execution amongst vermin of 
all varieties. 

In fact, regarded from whatever view it may be, Mr. Glynn's 
kennel is entitled to be accepted as a famous one, for not only 
can his dogs win prizes when called upon to do so, but they are 
workmen likewise, a very happy combination of virtues which 
is unfortunately not present in every establishment of the kind. 











A HAarDy VARIETY OF THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

T is very interesting to know that a varety of the famous Victoria Regia 
exists, and its name is Victoria Trickeri. That excellent horticulturist, Mr, 
Gumbleton of Cork, in writing to the Garden recently, made this important 

statement: ‘‘I have heard from Mr. Tricker himself that the variety of Victoria 
Regia which bears his name has proved absolutely and perfectly hardy in 
America, as some self-sown seeds which had been dropped into the mud at the 
bottom of a pond at Riverton, near Philadelphia, at the end of the summer of 
1898, and remained there without any kind of protection throughout the winter, 
came up of their own accord in the month of June, and b’oomed well during 
last summer. As fresh seeds of Victoria Trickeri can now be obtained, it is to 
be hoped that some English horticulturists who are interested in these beautiful 
plants will try this hardy variety in the open air, whether in heated or unheated 
tanks or ponds.” We hope those who have grown the beautiful hybrid 
Nymphezas will try this remarkable variety of Victoria Regia. It would be 
interesting to know how it behaves in this country. 


A BEAUTIFUL VARIEGATED TREE (NEGUNDO ACEROIDES VARIEGATUM). 

““H.” writes: ‘*The beautifully variegated foliage of this useful hardy 
Maple, more familiarly known, perhaps, as Acer Negundo variegatum, renders it 
invaluable in the outdoor garden, and it is also of great value for conservatory 
decoiation during the spring months when cultivated in pots. It shouid not, 
however, be forced into growth in too high a temperature, or the leaves will 
probably lose some of their characteristic beauty. In the arrangement of 
groups of flowering and foliage plants, where Palms are invariably used for a 
background, Negundo aceroides variegatum, if placed closely in front of these, 
is most effective ; the dark foliage of the Palms forms an admirable contrast to 
the lighter coloured leaves of the Maple. Similarly out of doors, in order that 
the tree in question may be fully appreciated, dark foliage as a background, 
such as that of conifers or evergreens, is desirable.” 

To this note we must add that great care is necessary not to overdo the 
tree. A surfeit of variegated foliage is never pleasnt, and a spotty effect is 
the result. 

BERBERIS. DARWINI. 

This beautiful shrub is the glory now of many an English garden. 
Nothing is so rich in colour at this time, the slender shoots being wreathe1 in 
orange-coloured flowers, not a vestige of green visible beneath this dense 
smo'hering of blossom. The way to obtain the richest effect is by grouping ; 
but even a single plant permitted to deve op in its own way is very beautilul, 
and although the shrub is a native of Chili, it is rarely injured seriously in 
England, ‘ut should have a warm, fairly light soil. It is one of the 
evergrcen kinds. 

Tie LILacs. 

Lilacs are in flower now, ani an opportunity is therefore afforded of finding 
out the best of the kinds, each praised in catalogues, but although a colour may 
be distinct, yet it is often harsh and crude. The ordinary L'lic is, we think, 
as beautiful as any; its soft colour and delicious perfume have rot been 


improved upon by the | ybridist, whilst one or two of the dark forms are . 


objectionab‘e; they are the common Lilac spoilt. We donot think that doubling 
the flowers is an advantaze always, although in some instances very handsome 
kinds have resulted. The 1acemes are without the gracefulness of those of the 
ordinary kind. Of the single Lilacs we enjoy bushes o‘ the white-flowered 
kinds, especially the very pure Marie -Legraye and alba grandiflora, but many 
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think much of the dark-coloured Charles X. and Suuvenir ce L. Spath. The most 
beautiful double Lilac is unquestionably Mme. Lemoine; its flowers are each 
like a little rosette and quite colourless. Leoa Simon, pink, is pretty, but we 
cannot interest ourselves in the mauves and dead purples. Of course, Lilacs, as 
many are aware, succeed in quite ordinary soil, and flower even in moderate 
shade. The great evil isgralting, a practice indulged in without reason. When 
a Lilac dies, as it often does, the reason may be generally attributed to grafting ; 
the graft either gets blown away, or a forest of suckers robs the true tree of its 
proper sustenance. This grafting is an evil which we shall try, in our humble 
way, to stamp out. When it is quite easy to increase the plants by layers or by 
cuttings, there is no need to make use of grafis. 


THE Harpy AZALEA, 

This is the season for the nardy Azalea, a shrub that more than any other 
has unde gone remarkable improvement of late years, through hybridising t 
produce new forms. In many nursery gardens in England the leafy bushes are 
loaded with the perfumed flowers, but they have never obtruded too much into 
the private domain, even where the Rhododendron is held in strong esteem. A 
surfeit of Rhododendrons even is not uncommon, but of hardy Azaleas we never 
see too much, whilst to our mind at least they are the more interesting of the 
two. They both have similar tastes, preferring a peaty to a loamy soil, but 
thriving in either. Chalk is an abomination to them. The way to plant them 
is in groups, and the flowers are of many beauti ul colours, filled, too, with a 
rich scent. Of late years the individual blossom has been widened ; it is not 
the thin cramped flower of earlier hybrids. The clusters of flowers ae well 
shaped, with each bloom looking one, so to say, straight in the face, and this, 
of course, renders the shrub more effective. We were quite lately in Mr. Anthony 
Waterer’s nursery at Knap Hill, where there is a splendid collection of hybrids, 
raised by the late Mr. Waterer and his son, the present proprietor. These are 
known by the distinctive name of ‘* Knap Hill Azaleas,” and represent many 
colours, from fiery orange-red, vermilion, yellow, bronze, buff, salmon-pink, 
purest white, and intermediate shades without number, whilst the season has 
been continued by raising late flowering hybrids through using the late-flowering 
A. occidentalis as a parent. The species themselves from which the present race 
has arisen are very beautiful. We mean A. calendulacea, A. nudiflora, 
A. occidentalis, and A. viscosa. 


WHERE TO PLACE THE HARDY AZALEAS. 

It must not be thought that when shelter is advocated that the bushes 
are tender; they are as hardy as the grass of the field, but. the flowers 
appear when late frosis sometimes afflict the garden. At this time it is 
not unusual for a sharp frost to occur, which practically destroys the 
flowers. Therefore group the shrubs near the woodland, where surrounding 
trees give grateful shelter, and it is under these conditions that the flower 
colouring is most strongly developed. In the autumn another phase of bzauty 
is seen. The leaves change to wondrous colours—crimson, red, bronze, green, 
almost chocolate, and closely allied shades. The Azaleas are almost as 
handsome in late-Septemler as in the early summer. Mr. Waterer’s experience 
of American plants in general is vast, and his remarks about Azaleas are 
important. He says that in a general way all American plants may be said to 
delight in and to require what is called peat soil. It was at one time believed 
that they would not thrive in any. other. Experience, however, proves the 
contrary, and it is now found that Rhododendrons and Azaleas, which are the 
most important of that class, as well as any o:her of the more vigorous-habited 
plants, succeed in almost any soil that does not contain lime or chalk. In many 
sandy loams they grow with as much luxuriance as they. do in peat; in fact 
almost any loamy soil, free from lime or chalk, may be rendered suitable for 
them by a liberal admixture of leaf-mould or any fibrous material such as 
parings of pasture land. When the soil is poor, cow manure, thoroughly decayed, 
forms one of the best compo:ts for these plants. 
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HE country folk have lately been showing me a pleasant 
instance of their patriotic sentiment. .I had come back 
from abroad and brought one of them a trifling ornament 

of no importance, such as they make so prettily in France. The 
recipient was profuse in her expressions of gratitude, but later, 
when she had no idea I was within earshot, I chanced to over- 
hear her more dispassionate criticism of the gift, confided to her 
father as she brought him his dinner, where he was ploughing. 
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‘“‘T wish it hadn’t been one of them French things,” she said ; 
“they do make them kind of things so pretty in France; and 
them such horrid people !”’ 

At this point I thought it only fair to let them know of my 
presence before any false teeth or signs of decay were detected 
in the mouth of the gift horse. ‘* You don’t like the French, I 
am afraid,” J said. 

‘“No, and that I don’t,” the girl replied, honest enough 
through all her rose-red confusion. ‘‘Not but what it is a 
beautiful thing,” she hastened 
to add, to spare my feelings, 
“but I can’t abear the French, 
though they do make them 
things so pretty.” 

‘*And shooting at our 
Prince of Wales, too!” her 
father said, by way of support 
to her sentiment. 

‘** That was not in France, 
though,” I suggested. 

‘‘ No, but ’twas in Belgium 
—that’s next door to it,” said 
the girl, not very long from 
Board school. 

It appears that the French 
are really teaching our good- 
natured country people to 
hate them, chiefly, no doubt, 
by the silliness and the lack 
of decent behaviour in their 
Press, which our Press reports 
for them, with indiscreet com- 
ments. In all probability those 
folks had never seen a French 
man in their lives ; yet they had 
their opinions so clearly cut 
and dried about the whole 
French nation, that they could 
hardly appreciate this little 
ornament, pretty though they confessed it to be, because it had 
been made in France. So singular, and so singularly shown, are 
the workings of national sentiment. 

I have had another lesson in courtesy and good manners 
from the country folk, to supplement that which was taught me 
by the good fellow whose sheep my wretched dog worried. This 
time I was bicycling, and arrived, hot and tired, thirsty and 
hungry, at an inn in a tiny little hamlet, one of those inns where 
the legend runs that so and so has a licence to sell beer, tobacco, 
and snuff, to be consumed on the premises. Perhaps the con- 
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sumption clause only applies to the beer. It is no matter. 
I asked whether they could give me some luncheon. Well, 
they had just had their dinner, they said, but they would see 
what they could do. I should note that they did not know me, 
had never seen me before. They invited me into the inn 
kitchen, apologising that they had an invalid in the parlour, 
and there set me out a plate of hot roast chicken with a 
slice of pork, followed by tapioca pudding, cheese, and butter— 
th: remainder of their own luncheon. I may mention that it was 
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Sunday. Perhaps they did not fare so sumptuously every day. 
While I ate, the landlord, landlady, and an attendant, whom I 
judged to be the landlord’s sister, sate in the kitchen and 
conversed on the backwardness of the spring, on the war, and so 
on, while the landlady expressed many apologies, quite super- 
fluous, for the viands, regretting the lack of vegetables. Had I 
come a little earlier I should have had my dinner with them, and 
soon. When I had well dined, and washed it down with their 
home-brewed cider, I rose to pay and go. On which, to my 
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surprise, they all said: ‘*Oh no, we couldn’t think of making no 
charge”; and as I insisted: ‘* Well, if I cared to give any trifle ; 
but there was no charge. They made a rule never to refuse 
anybody that came_along a meal if they could give him one, even 
if it was only a crust’ of bread and some cheese.” So, in some 
confusion I proffered’a-florin: It was far too much; they could 
not think of taking it; a shilling would be ample. 

So a shilling it had to be, and I departed rather shamefast. 
But was not the courtesy well done? They could make no charge, 
hut I might, if I liked, leave a trifle, so that I should feel 

: under no embarrassment of 
obligation. It was perfect. 
And it was by no means said 
in the sense of the cabman 
who would prefer ‘to leave it 
to yourself.” Any unworthy 
suspicion of that kind must at 
once be put aside in view of 
their refusal to take the two 
shillings and acceptance of 
one. The country people are 
constantly surprising one, 
though I had imagined that | 
knew them well. 

I very much like a mode 
of relationship of which | 
heard a day or two ago among 
our cottage folk. There were 
two families who lived side by 
side, and I knew them to be 
very friendly, but was uncertain 
whether any actual kinship 
was between them. So I asked 
one of the women whom | 
found in THe Harvest Fievp, 
and she said readily enough, 
“ Well, we're not to say 
related, as you may say, but 
we're in a kind of manner 
connected like, for our cat’s 
own mother to theirs.”” This 
was the bond of connection, 
apparently as piously received as an old cat-worshipping Egyptian 
could wish. I think their ideas of the social economy of the 
class above them must. be no less curious than the ideas of that 
class about the social economy that prevails in theirs, for, as I 
have related elsewhere, when we asked of one of the carter boys 
as he was WaterinGc His Horse, who such and such a man 
was, the answer came, “ He’s a major something. I don’t mind 
the name. But he’s not a real major; only he married a major’s 
widow, and took the title.”’ 
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Worcestershire that entitles them to a high place in the 
history of English gardening. That famous yew avenue, 
so fantastically cut, and representing, it is said traditionally, the 
twelve Apostles and the four Evangelists, is one of the quaintest 
garden features in all England. A most quaint idea, indeed, is 
this attributed to the “ Prior’s Garden,” but not quite to it alone. 
Cleeve Prior lies on the borders of Warwickshire, and is actually 
in the Shakespeare country, within a mile and a-half of Bidford, 
which a certain tradition associates with the revelling of the 
Bard. Now somewhat further north in Warwickshire, at 
Packwood, as Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Thomas tell us in their 
‘Formal Garden in England,” the Sermon on the Mount is 
literally represented in clipped yew. ‘‘ At the entrance to the 
‘mount,’ at the end of the garden, stand four tall yews 2oft. 
high for the four evangelists, and six more on either side for the 
twelve apostles. At the top of the mount is an arbour formed in 
a great yew tree called the ‘ pinnacle of the temple,’ which was 
also supposed to represent Christ on the Mount, overlooking 


[We is a feature in the old gardens at Cleeve Prior in 
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the evangelists, apostles, and the multitude below ; at least this 
account of it was given by the old gardener who was pleaching 
the pinnacle of the temple.” 

The middle districts of England are ricn in the natural 
graces of Nature, but they offer many examples also of the 
manner in which our ancestors fashioned their garden world. 
In the villages some formal shape will start up from the hedge, 
confronting us with a strange presentation of bird or animal cut 
in box or yew. When we remember that the old English idea 
of a garden was an enclosed place, we begin to see how the 
hedge assumed its importance, what was the function of the 
terrace, and: how necessary was the pleached alley. They 
afforded shelter from sun and wind, gave that bounding line 
which the eye craves, and the terrace by the house looking out 
over the area below was a pleasant resort at all times. Such 
gardens as that at Cleeve Prior could not have been unknown 
to Shakespeare, and we may certainly conceive that he was 
thinking of Warwickshire and its borderland when he conjured 
up his visions of quaint garden beauty.. A garden like that we 
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depict is especially 
valuable, because it 
embodies ancient worth, 
and is the representa- 
tive of the.ideals of a 
former time. The moods 
of the minds of old 
workers are here; here 
is their handicraft; in 
this garden they rejoiced. 
Here they took their 
pleasure in the quiet 
life of a less bustling 
day than ours, and they 
have left behind them 
the poetry of their 
existence. 

Cleeve Prior is a 
sweet place in which to 
find such a garden. It 
stands high in_ the 
country amid a beautiful 
range of hills, whose 
folds it is delightful to 
trace for their entrancing 
views and their rare 
variety. The lofty per- 
pendicular tower of the 
church of St. Andrew, 
anciently a possession of 
the Prior of Worcester, 
is conspicuous through 
the surrounding country, 
and looks down upon a 
typical village full of 
the sweetness of rural 
character. A Norman 
doorway is below, and 
there are fine features 
of Early English build- 
ings, and much that is 
interesting is in the 
church. You may pass 
it, noticing, too, the 
quaint bird cut above 
the hedge and the bee- 
hive yew at the hostel 
of the King’s Head. 
Then by the rustic way 
you come to the pic- 
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turesque entrance to the Manor House, and notice near by an old 
montow or mounting-block, from which, in heavier days than these, 
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men got astride their 
horses, or took their 
ladies behind them upon 
the pillion. Trees over- 
hang the way, and rise 
in massive groups above 
and behind the house, 
to which the approach 
is up the flagged way 
between the great and 
lofty avenue of yews. 
Let all hope, indeed, 
that these noble relics 
of a former time may 
long maintain their 
vigour and delight 
generations yet to come. 
Uncertain tradition says 
that the monks of 
Worcester ‘cut and 
trained the avenue. 
However that may have 
been, the sixteen trees 
are a masterpiece® of 
garden handicraft, cut 
into their billowy heads 
and mighty shapes with 
subtle skill, heavy but 
not gloomy, for there 
are transverse sections 
through which we gain 
an outlook upon sunlit 
stretches of grass and 
radiant banks of flowers, 
catching sight also of 
the quaint dovecot in 
the farmyard. 

Beautiful is the 
porch at the end of the 
pathway,a lofty building 
of stone, with a chamber 
over the door, such as 
we see in many houses 
of three centuries ago. 
Mullioned windows and 
lofty chimneys look out 
over the garden, and 
the gables group with 
the splendid trees 
behind, while the quaint 


figure that crests the porch peeps out above the yews. On 
either side of the ‘‘ Apostles’ Garden’’ we have exemplifications 
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of other styles. The emerald lawn is simply delightful, and 
makes a pleasant resort, indeed, when the spring touches the 
yews, and their “‘ gloom is kindled at the tips,’”’ and when the 
roses scent the summer breeze. 

There is thus a twofold character of gardening at Cleeve 
Prior, the ancient and the modern, but both contribute to the 
aspect of repose. There are some cut trees that aggravate as 
monstrous productions of the topiary art, warring with Nature, 
but not so the solemn yews in this old garden. There are some 
forms of modern gardening that are garish and unsatisfactory in 
their excess, but nothing of this kind is found at Cleeve Prior. 
The flowers here seem to appeal to us more than in some places 
where their profusion is greater. There is the sense of repose 
dominating the whole, and the contrasts of style and colour 
enhance the effect without harshness or violence of juxtaposition, 
Then from the lawns and 
flower beds you may pass into 
the wild garden, with its 
tangled growths and its glorious 
harvesting of sweet and beau- 
tiful flowers. From the time, 
indeed, when you set foot upon 
these quaint semi-circular steps 
at the gateway and traverse 
the yew avenue, to the moment 
when you regretfully leave, 
you find some attraction or 
interest in all the gardens of 
Cleeve Prior. 

It is unnecessary to dwell 
further upon garden features, 
which, save for the Apostles’ 
Garden, are of subdued 
character, though there are 
certain points and characters 
of the place so attractive 
that we purpose to devote 
another article to them. The 
features we allude to are the 
manifestations of the quaint- 
ness, charm, and beauty of 
country life which we find 
about this Worcestershire 
house. The village in its 
relation to the house, the 
farm, the dovecots, the general 
character of old-world  pic- 
turesqueness will appeal to 
all our readers. In _ such 
places we realise the rural life Copyright 
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that has subsisted for centuries in England with little change 
in its essential character, we conjure up the impressions of 
earlier ages, and we feel that the lives of earlier Englishmen 
are still exemplified among us. At Cleeve Prior we find all 
this in the house and the garden as well as in the village and 
the farm, and it is a subject worth pursuing a little further than 


our space will permit to-day. (To be continued.) 


- > ee > > 
BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

“\UITE a large number of books await my consideration, but very few of 
O them are worthy of serious notice, for, with rare exceptions, the good 
books are still being kept back. Every one, however, of those which I 

have selected has merit of its kind, and some of them are more than above the 
average. Let me take first ‘‘His Lordship’s Leopard,” by D. D. Wells 
({Ieinemann), which has on the outside a most humorous figure of a lecpard 
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with very few spots ana a coronel. sign Sek agen 
His lordship, as will shortly be seen, ’ 

is really a bishop, not a temporal peer, 

and the leopard is a woman, so 

called in pursuance of a terrible pun she ail 
which ends the story. The book is 
one which can only be read with 
interest by man or woman in the best 
of tempers, for it consists entirely of 
outrageously clever fooling. Let me 
try to compress the story into a few 
words, Cecil Banborough, an English 
novelist and the son of a b'shop, finds 
himself in New York with his new 
book, ** The Blue Kangaroo,” which 
he dare not publish in England, for 
fear of a dragon of an aunt, falling flat. 
At the same time, two Spanish spies 


sitting in the club decide that the 
‘*Blue Kangaroo” shall be their 
password and _ countersign. An 


apparently sleeping American journ:list 
hears them and determines upcn a 
**scoop” for his paper. Banborough 
meets a company of actors, including 
the Leopard, Miss Arminster, and the 
leading gentleman, Mr. Potts, who, 
as is not unusual with travelling 
players, are minus their manager and 
their money. There occurs to him 
the brilliant idea of hiring these actors 
to enquire for his book at all the 
shops. Through the American 
journalist, Miss Arminster, who has 
used the password agreed upon by 
the Spanish spies, is arrested. 
Banborough and Potts «get hold of 
the ‘* Black Maria” in which she 
is interned and bolt with it. The whole party escape to Canada, pursued 
by the journalist and detectives, and have many hair-breadth escapes. 
Near the frontier they encounter the bishop, who is escaping from his 
prim sister for a month, nominally ‘to take rest in Yorkshire, but really 
for the purpo.e of looking for his son, whom he does not recognise in 
the dark, and eventually Banborough takes the whole party over, merely 
in the character of American friends, to the episcopal palace. He is already 
in love with Miss Arminster, in spite of the fact that by her own showing she 
has been married at least thirty times, The bishop falls in love with her, too. 
The journalist and the detectives pursue. Tue bishop and Miss Arminster go 
for a private trip on a borrowed steam yacht. The journalist induces the crew 
to kidnap the girl and the bishop as Spanish spies, and a passing American liner 
is signalled to take them on board. But by that time the Spanish-American 
War is over, an the dénouement follows. Violet, Miss Arminster, has really 
been the wife of Mr. Putts ail the time ; she was called ‘‘ The Leopard,” because 
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the leopard cannot change his -(pots)! But she has really been married at least 
thirty times to Mr. Potts, because, by way of advertisement, at every town in 
which she and her husband have given a passionate scene on the stage, they 
have roused additional interest by going through the marriage again in church 
next day; ‘‘and,” say Violet and Mr. Potts, ‘there is in this nothing contrary 


to canonical law.” So ends what must be admitted to be a remarkably clever 


piece of fooling, well worked out. 
It is a sincere pleasure to be able to congratulate that good all-round 
sportsman and writer, Mr. [lorace G. Hutchinson, upon his first real success in 
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fiction in the shape of ** Little Lady Mary and [er Best Friend ” (Smith, Elder). 
The book is by no means great, but it is graceful and bright, and it is somewhat 
novel in plan, for, by the device of permitting the characters to tell stories, three 
separate stories are made into one coherent whole, and the keynote of them all 
is the motto of the book — Vincit gui patitur’, ‘* he conquers who suffers.” Little 
Lady Mary, the rattling but innocent daughter of a dissolute peer, is charming. 
She is hail-fellow-well-met with all the best men about town, but she marries, 
light-heartedly at first, Whiston, a rising politician. She makes, for private 
reasons, the stipulation that she shall be at liberty, when she pleases, to go away for 
a week or a month without saying whither she goes, to return without giving any 
account of herself. She becomes closely attached to him. He rises fast. She 
goes away and returns. He does not like it, but says nothing. Society, which 
begins with the same letter as Spite, says a great deal. She goes away again and 
returns, and they are estranged. Again she goes away, telling Lady Worthing, 
her best friend, her reason, to wit, that she is receiving piivate treatment for 
an injury to her ribs inflicted long 
ago by a favourite hunter. She grows 
dangerously ill in the hospital, and the 
passage which follows, a very touching 
passage it is too, explains itself. 


All this Whiston learned from 
Lady Worthing as they drove along. 
The operation was to take place on 
the morrow, but it had been necessary 
for L:dy Mary to be under treatment 
for a day or two previously to get the 
circulation and the nerves into the best 
state for suffering it. 

Whiston felt a lump in his throat 
rise up and choke him as he followed 
Lady Worthing into the sad _ little 
waiting-room of the hospital. Then 
he went upstairs, under the guidance of 
a nurse, and came to a door, before 
which lay an undistinguishable b!ack- 
ness like a thick mat. The mat 
arose and took living shape as he 
came to it—it was Git, the black 
poodle, agitating, with a subdued joy 
at recognising him, the absurd tufted 
stump which did duty for a tail for the 
expression of itsemotions, It appeared 
from the manner of the dog’s greeting, 
generally so tumultuous, that it had a 
knowledge of the trouble imminent on 
its beloved mistress. 

The nurse opened the door softly 
and beckoned Whiston into the room, 
closing the door behind him as he had 
entered, 

A blinding mist of tears was in his 
eyes. Dimly he saw the white bed an] 
scarcely less pallid little face in its set- 
ting of bright gold hair upon the pillow. 

‘* Mary, Mary,” he exclaimed in 
a choking voice, coming stu:nbiingly to the bedside. He threw himself on his 
knees and bent over, kissing the dear face, the wasted hands. Then there were 
no words to be spoken, only a low inarticulate crooning of mingled pity and joy. 

And she, after the first ‘‘ Darling old boy,” said not’a word ; only stroked 
the straight black hair that fell over his brow as he bent down to her, only felt 
each dear and remembered line of his fine face. She waited, as a nurse waits 
for a child’s temper to spend itself, till the first tumult of his tenderness had 
passed: Then she said, ‘*Oh, darling, I couldn’t be without you any more. 
Was I selfish sending for you?” 
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‘* Selfish!” he echoed. ‘‘My God!” He was not given to exclamation, 
least of all of the profane sort. But the depth of his feeling redeemed it. - 

‘* Did you want me so?” he asked, between ecstasy at the reassurance of 
her love and deepest pity for her as he began to realise what former separations 
had cost her. 

But she wanted more satisfaction than this-—or was it that she wanted (for 
we are human children even in our moments of purest sacrifice of self) to hear 
him say to her, ‘‘ Good girl?” Whatever the simple or complex motive, she 
asked again : 

‘© You do not think it was selfish?” 

‘* My darling! My dear angel one,” he said. ‘ Selfish! Can any word 
be further removed from what you have done, Mary, wife, darlinz—who have 
sacrificed for me—been through such torture—suffered so—alone ; and at such 
times? Ah! but you were wrong.” 

**No, no, I was not wrong. I was right. It is only now that I 
have been wrong. Your duty wanted vou. Your country wanted you. It 
wants you still.” 


Over the stories that are told e Aassant, that of the card-sharpinz gentleman 
who is saved by a man in love with his wife, who takes the blame on himself, 
and that of a strike-leader who, having gained the affections and something more 
of his friend’s wife, still sacrifices his life for his friend, it is not necessary to linger. 
Suffice it to say that the book marks a distinct advance on the part of a bright 
and clever writer. 

For boys there is no better writer than Mr. John Bloundelle Burton, and a 
good boy’s book usually commends itself to the grown up reader also. Such a book 
is Mr. Burton’s ‘‘ The Sea‘arers ” (Pearson), which abounds in adventure, in 
love-making, and in sentiments of the most honest and noble description. Some 
idea of the ingenuity with which Mr. Bu-ton weaves his plo:s may be gathered 
from the central situation. On board the good ship Emperor of the Moon 
ure the heroine on her way to India to join her future husband, a lieutenant in 
the Navy, and her rejected suitor, who is also the chief officer. They encounter 
a slave dhow on which is the lieutenant, wounded. They take the slaves, who 
are blind, on board, and the blindness turns out to be infectious. Many more 
things happen, and all comes more or le-s right in the end ; but enouzh has been 
written to show that the book is full of Llood-curdling adven'ure. It is al.o 








THE MALE KELT. 

["s salmon (Salmo salar) is the most important member 
of the great Salmonide family. It is not too much to 
say that it is the most important of our British food- 

supply fishes, and also the most esteemed for the sport 

that it gives. Notwithstanding there are very many pages 
of its life history that still remain to be read, and, as 
we may suppose, they will so remain, seeing that the 
salmon for a while in each year descends the rivers and 
is lost to our ken in the ocean. Not all the family of 

Salmonide are thus migratory, though most of those that we 

commonly call salmon do so migrite, while most of the same 

family that we call trout remain in the fresh water throughout 
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entirely wholesome, and that virtue, although less rare in literature than it was, 
is still precious. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s ‘‘ In a Quiet Village ” (Isbister) is really a collection of 
rustic sketches, some of them very readable, from many villages. Best of them 
is the story of Doble Drewe, the honest plumber who loved music, and of his joy 
when he was given a chance of hearing really good music. 

In the cathedral city the ‘* Messiah ” was to be performed, and the choir of 
the minster were to take part, also sundry amateurs, and Formes and Albani 
were to sing. I gave myself a treat! I went up and took the plumber with 
me. I do not think that Drewe had any conception of what massive chorus- 
singing could be, or what cultured voices could effect in solos. Remember, he 
never had heard good music in his own village ; only direful failures to achieve 
something that was supposed to be music. His only—I really believe his only 
— revious acquaintance with good singing was his hearing my mother sing. 

As to describing how Doble looked through that concert, I cannot. He 
was as one not himself, rigid; rapt, not of this earth, with the great tears rolling 
down his thin, worn cheeks; he sat with his hands folded between his knees 
and never moved—no more than had he been of stone. Nor did Doble speak 
much after it; he went back to his lodging as in a dream. And as we returned 
by coach next day he was reticent. I knew what was passing within the man, 
and did ‘not tease him with questions, but as he left the coach at his door he 
squeezed my hand and said; ‘‘ Sir, I shall live on ¢Aa¢ all the rest of my days.” 

In after years I have often pondered over Doble. It has seemed to me one 
of those unfathomable mysteries of life that there should be in a poor little 
country village a man created by God, endowed by God with high-strung musical 
faculties, yet absolutely incapacitated by position and circumstances for making 
any use of his great gift, for deriving any enjoyment from it. Why was not 
Doble placed somewhere else ?_ Why was Doble given a faculty he could not use ? 


I agree with Mr. W. H. Weguelin that ‘* A New Work on Carnations and 
Picotees ” (George Newnes) calls for no apology, and there is no doubt about 
the value of this little work. The subject happens to be one upon which I can 
claim a certain amount of special knowledge, and I can only say that if the art 
of carnation growing in all its details can be acquired from a book, it can be 
learned to perfection in this one. Mr. Weguelin knows his subject from 
beginning to end, and he loves it. 
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their lives. A notable exception is the trout specifically called 
the sea-trout. But if there is a deal that we do not know about 
the salmon, we at least know this, that, generally speaking, both 
male fish’ and female-fish come from the sea at dates varying 
considerably in different rivers, and there remaining throughout 
the winter get their spawning operations over and go down to the 
sea again in the spring. When they come fresh from the sea 
they are bright, shapely, vigorous, and handseme, the females 
keeping their colour and form till March or later in southern 
rivers. It isnow generally believed that after they come into the 
fresh water they eat nothing at all—in the sense of assimilating 
food—-until their return to the sea in the spring. This is so 
extraordinary a fact, in face of the avidity with which salmon 
will sometimes (alas! not 
always) take a fly or a 
minnow, that it could not be 
credited unless the authority 
for it was of the highest. It 
is admitted, as needs it must 
be, that salmon will snap at 
a moving object in the water, 
and fresh water objects have 
even been found in their 
stomachs, but never in a 
digested state, and, indeed, 
it is found that the internal 
organs have undergone such a 
change, and a very rapid 
change, directly the fish leave 
salt water, as to be incapable 
of assimilating food. 

The effect of this pro- 
longed fast, abetted by 
operations, including much 
fighting on part of the males, 
in the spawning beds, is 
naturally that the salmon 
when he descends the rivers 
is in a pitiable condition of 
emaciation and general 
disrepair. It is in this state 
Copyrignt that he is called a ‘ kelt,” 
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a thing generally deemed unfit for human food, and assumes 
the strange aspect shown in the illustration. In Scotland 
the poor will eat a ‘“kelt,” and for making ‘ kippered 
salmon” his flesh is perhaps as good as that of a fresh 
run fish. . The ‘terror of the shallows’’ is the photo- 
grapher’s title for this old male kelt posed in the very act 
of closing its murderous jaws on the wretched little dace 
that you can almost hear shrieking in its terror. He is a 
fellow of 26lb. weight, but lean of body, tattered of fin, 
and bereft of scale, so that his best friends would not know 
him for the same fish that went up the river shapely and silvery. 
Then he would not bother himself about feeding, supporting 
himself on his own fat tissues that he had brought so well- 
supplied from the salt water. Now he will hungrily devour 
every small fish or edible thing that comes in his way. It is 
an appropriate as well as an awful title, this ‘terror of the 
shallows.”’ The very phrase makes your “flesh creep,’’ as the 
boy that had so much flesh to creep said. In the autumn 
this fish went up breasting the rapids, leaping the falls, an 
embodiment of vigour. Now he has come washing down, 
unabie to fight the current, a broken tatterdemalion. He is on 
his way to the sea-side to recruit. In this river, the Hampshire 
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Avon, he goes down before the second week in February, so, 
hungry though he be, he is seldom taken by the angler. The 
female kelts, following later, are taken readily. 

Now, it is a curious thing in this connection that the male 
kelts die in numbers as they come down the river, and yet they 
are, as a rule, in better condition than the females, of which 
comparatively few seem to die. This is one of those curiosities 
of fish life that, like many another, has never been explained ; 
but, indeed, we are so ignorant of the habits of our migratory 
fish that what we do know bears but a small proportion to what 
is left to learn. Even Nature’s purpose in elongating, in 
crocodile fashion, the jaws of the old male kelt and providing 
him with the upturned beak on the lower jaw, as exhibited in 
the photograph, is not known. It is only conjectured that it may 
be for the protection of the spawning beds, over which the males 
fight savagely; and it is not a conjecture that commends itself 
very strongly to one’s acceptance. It is not in the Avon only 
that there is this disproportion in the numbers of dead male fish 
to female. All over the kingdom the rule seems to be the same, 
yet always they seem to be in better condition than the females, 
so that it does not appear as if debility could be the cause of 
their demise. 


Bullock Shoeing on the South Downs. 


N the various articles . 

] which have appeared in 

Country LiFe on 
bullocks as beasts of draught, 
no mention has been made of 
the curious method of shoeing 
them. Their horny hoofs need 
some protection, especially in 
long-continued wet weather, 
which tends to soften the hoof 
and make them tender-footed 
and lame. 

Of course, the shoe must 
be in a different form to that of 
the horse—in two pieces to suit 
the cloven foot. They are 
made of thin iron, in something 
the form of a comma, and.are 
nailed on with about four nails 
to each piece. Unlike a horse, 
the bullock cannot be taught 
to lift up each foot to be held 
steady in the leathern lap of 
the blacksmith, and the plan 
is adopted of throwing the 
animal on its back, and tying 
the feet in a bunch for the 
operation. 

The blacksmith then 
proceeds to his work with 
ease, and the bullocks soon 
learn to take the affair with bovine equanimity. <A_ shoe 
that is lost is not replaced at once, as in the case of a 
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horse, but about twice a year the whole team is shod on the 
same day. They are brought to some soft grassy field, yoked up 
as if for work, with the primitive 
heavy beechen yoke on their necks, 
and smooth bow of bent ash wood 
under the throat, which, with the 
long chain between each pair, 
forms their sole harness in this 
district. 

The old ox-man, whose voice 
and presence is familiar and sooth- 
ing, passes a rope round horns 
and nose, the fore-legs are tied 
together, and the rope passed 
quietly round one of the hind ones 
by the blacksmith and his assist- 
ants; then ‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together,” and 
the great creature is thrown from 
his’ balance and falls on his side. 
Now comes the turn of the ox-boy, 
who is waiting with his hands in 
his pockets to the left of the 
picture. He rushes in and seats 
himself on the neck of the bullock, 
effectually preventing _ further 
struggles. 

In our second picture the 
blacksmith is passing a_ strong 
strap round the four legs, while 
the old master looks on most 
approvingly. 

In the third picture’ the 
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operation is in full swing. The old 
ox-man is seated smiling on the rear 
of the animal, holding its tail in his 
left hand, while with his right he 
steadies the tripod of strong poles to 
which the feet are tied to keep them 
1n position. . 

The blacksmith is busily nailing 
on the shoes, drawing the nails as he 
needs them from a large piece of pork, 
which he uses as a pincushion, that 
the nails may be greased sufficiently to 
be easily driven into the hoof. In 
about twenty minutes the deed is done, 
the feet are untied, the tripod removed, 
the boy leaps from the neck, and with a 
mighty struggle and groan the great 
creature is up again, and after a shake 
or two wanders off to graze, taking no 
notice of his companions, as one by 
one they are put through the same 
process. 

Now and then a more excitable 
bullock will be restless and trouble- 
some, and have to be carefully 
handled, but on the whole they 
take it very calmly. These bullocks 
are of the large Welsh breed, very hardy, and easy to 
find in coarse food, swedes and oat-straw being their chief 
winter diet, for which they amply repay their owner. 





TJED UP TIGHT. 
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SEA-SIDE 

N his ‘*Seventy Years of Irish Life” Le Fanu tells a good story of his 

father, the dean, travelling accidentally and rapidly along a slide, to the 

early ruin of his inexpressibles, after which he was sharply reprimanded 

by an od woman, the sole witness of his discomfiture, in these terms: ‘‘ Isn’t 

it a srame for ye, ye ould blackguard, to be making slides to knock dacent 

peop'e down? It’s what ye ought to be tuck up by the perlice!” Ina not 

wholly d fferent predicament I found myself one mornirg last summer, when it 

was too breezy for boats ard there was nothing for it but to get the day’s dip from 

the bathing-machine. Frem this latter disgusting vehicle I had just, half-way 

through the drying staze, returned to the water to secure a jagged fragment of 

bottle lying in the wav of succeeding victims of the machine owner, when I was 

caught red-handed with my trophy by two miserable old ladies, who plainly 

hinted at their low suspicions, bein, I think, chiefly solicitous as to the feet of 

a fatuous poodle that one of them led byachain. When I had once more 

assumed the attire usually deemed nece-sary for audiences with strangers of the 
softer sex the uncharitable cones had crawled on. 

There is, however, no doult that, partly through their own fault, bathers 
are exposed to many dangers. I am not, goodness knows, about to breathe 
a word of sharks. I sounded a whispered warning on the subject last year, and 
was anathematised as a scaremoncer. But on ignorance of swimming and 
sudden currents the many sad fatalities of the holiday season do unfortunately 
warran: a word. We are not, as the facetious American once put it, exposed 
to the risk of stepping in the sea whenever we put our foot out of doors, 
but there is certainly something remarkab‘e in the contemplation of so large 
a proportion of islanders unable to swim. Nor is the anomaly the less 
when we consider how widespread in this country is the love—some critics 
would say the worship—of athletics. Surely swimming should be as instinctive 
in the race as walking. _How many who read these lines are themselves unable 
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THE TEAM. 


A team of four pairs draws a double furrow plough, which 
will cover an acre and three-quarters in the day even at their 
slow pace. It is reckoned that each pair has the strength of a 

good cart-horse, and when 
fattened they end their career 
as beef, and good beef too, 
which the horse does not. 

It is the fashion among 
Sussex ox-men to give each 
pair of bullocks a one-syllable 
and a two-syllable name, such 
as Rock and Ruby, Crisp and 
Curly, Hawk and Pheasant, 
Peart and Lively, Speed and 
Ploughnan, and each is 
appealed to by name as they 
are guided by a tap of the long 
slender goad carried by their 
driver. But even on _ the 
isolated farms of the South 
Downs the working bullock 
will soon be a thing of the 
past; their slow pace does not 
suit the age, and the practical 
cannot be sacrificed to the 
picturesque in this work-a-day 
world. The steam plough will 

. probably take their place 
shortly, so let us, while they 
are with us, make records 
illustrating what will so soon 
be only a memory of a phase 
of country life which has 
vanished for ever. 


HYGIE NS. 


to swim more than an apochryphal few strokes, or, worse still, have children 
unable to keep afloat. Never mind the fancy performance dear to the swimming- 
bath—the plate swimming, ‘l'rudgeon stroke, and the rest. Let it be the good 
old-fashioned breast stroke, with intervals of resting on the back, the latter 
serving the double purpose of a rest and a preventive of cramp by al’owing the 
warmer air to raise the temperature of the exposed chest. Cramp may, indeed, 
seize the best of swimmers, but such precautions as not lathing when the 
stomach is either very full or very empty, neither at 6 a.m., without a prefatory 
biscuit and glass of milk, or immediately after a heavy breakfas’, will do much 
to keep the fue at arm’s length. 

Another danger, which the summer bather neglects sti!l more, comes from 
the sun overhead. This is rarely reckoned with as it should be. Most bathers, it 
is true, know the need of wetting the head on enterinz the water, in order to keep 
out the blood, but few know the value of keeping it cool and wet aga‘nst the 
yellow heat above. There came under my notice a year or two ago a case of 
intense prostration and giddiness, the troub'e being in this instance aggravated 
by the sparse thatch on the victim’s roof. A dose of chloroform and water, with 
some hours of rest in a darkened room, and prompt attention to the liver, was 
resorted to before the patient recovered even his normal eyesight. The lodging 
of water in the ears, with an unpleasant singing and general sensation of 
discomfort as the’result, is another trouble to which bathers are subject, though 
there is not, as a rule, anything serious in the episode. There is, moreover, a 
peculiar side jerk of the head, which any swimming expert can show you, but 
which is difficult to put in so many words, which displaces the disturbing water 
in nine cases out of ten. 

Turning from the sun overhead to the troubles underfoot brings me back 
to my starting-point and the broken bottle. Were it only to avoid the many 
painful flints or corners of glass or spinous fishes that lurk in the sand swimming 








should be a welcome art, and the joys of paddling may certainly be brought 
swiftly to an end by the dorsal fin of a microcosm of piscine villainy known as 
the weever. The only way to avoid a scourge of this sort, which is at its best 
in about 4ft. of water and after a storm, is to swim clear of the ground. Another 
useful branch of knowledge that is terribly neglected in our schools, and that 
would on occasion be far more useful than the military operations of Czesar or 
the philandering of Horace, is the restoration of the apparently drowned. So 
many sad cases of drowning occur each summer, in which death was preceded by 
an appreciable respite of exhaustion, that sea-side corporations, ever ready to 
give their august attention to the illumination of concert halls and granting of 
liquor licences, should be made to maintain along the fore-shore a staff of 
qualified ambulance men thoroughly acquainted with this particular branch 
of life-saving. 

From swimming to boating is often as brief a step as most other transitions, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Default of the tiller by an inch, the wash of 
a passing steamer on the Leam, a moment’s excitement over a large fish, or any 
other sufficient cause may in a trice result in the sudden entry of the water. 
Seamanship will, it is true, do away with the need of swimming, but it is only 
the perfection of seamanship, such as that of my man in Cornwall, who cannot 
swim ten strokes, yet goes out fearlessly in a tiny boat and in any weather, and 
returns in his own good time when the well is full of fish. There is, maybe, 
something sublime in this contempt for the elements, but it might be yet more 
sublime backed up hy a knowledge of swimming. 

Quite apart, however, from the dangers from drowning after an upset, there 
isa very foolish practice in vogue among boating men at the sea-side that may be 
attended by most painful consequences. It is that of remaining out for hours 
with bare wet feet, having removed the shoes and socks, to launch the craft from 
a flat beach, and beinz too lazy to dry the feet and replace their coverings. The 
feet, already cold from immersion, become icy as the water evaporates from their 
surface, and finally, as we say, go to sleep. Up goes the blood to the head, and 
neuralgia is the usual result. In one instance indeed, at so exposed a point 
moreover as the treacherous foot of Beachy Head, a holiday maker lost conscious- 
wess through a sudden rush of blood to the head and, what was worse, lost an 
oar as well. Fortunately he was seen to be in distress and was taken in tow by 
a passing smack bound for Hastings, else, with a strong outward current that 
was momentarily increasing at the time, his boat would probably have foundered 
or gone out into the Atlantic, and an interesting case might thereby have been 
lost to science, 

But the dangers of this sea-side stay are many to the careless. Someone 
who is privileged to comment on such matters recently drew attention to the 
sad. way in which folks visiting the sea-side left their religion in town; and, 
however this may be, it is remarkable how persistently they leave their common- 
sense behind. Their food they take in that unwholesome irregular fashion 
dear to lovers of the barbarous picnic, anyhow, anywhere, and anywhen. 
Irregularity in time and place is hypothetically compensated by excess in 
quantity, for they gaily tackle huge meals of kickshaws at which, during the 
normal fifty weeks, the well-ordered stomach would rebel. Then they stagger 
straight from the denuded table to bathe, take violent exercise at the sculls, or 
lie face upwards on the sands in a burning sun. It is magnificent; it is the 
summer holiday ; but, for all the good it often does, they might as well save 
their money and stay at home. F, G. AFLALO. 


AN OTTER: ‘HUNT. 
HERE is a special quality of pleasure, a fulfilment of 
- poetical justice one might almost deem it, in otter-hunting 


in a beautiful river like the Teme, that is noted for its 
trout and grayling. The water of the Leintwardine Club, just 





Phete. LEINTWARDINE BRIDGE. G. HU illiams. 
below the pretty little village of that name, is a very noted 
stretch, and the annals of the Leintwardine Club are famous in 
fishing history. It is said that the fishing is not what it was. 
Where is it what it was? Where can we make the bags, 
where find the trout as simple and unsophisticated as in the 
good old days that our fathers tell us of in the Houghton Club’s 
book and the rest of the books of the chronicles of the children 
of Izaak Walton? They are gone for ever, and perhaps our 
good friend the otter is responsible in part for their lost glory. 
He is our friend, for ‘‘ though we would kill him, we love him,” 
as Whyte Melville sings of the fox. It is not only for the 
otter alone, for the sake of the kill, that men hunt the otter. 
That were a base utilitarian view of the sport, as of the man that 
would play golf merely for the sake of winning medals. The 
river, a jolly river like the Teme, glancing and dancing down 
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between the Radnorshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire hills— 
hills that are ever wooded right down to the water’s edge—a 
glorious country—such a river as this, and all its attendant 
scenery, makes up more than half the charm of the hunting. 
The otter-hunting is a thing apart; it takes you into a line 
of country that you do not see at any other time or on any 
other excuse. It is charming in its beauty, it is delightful in 
the humorous incidents to which it gives rise. Fishing is not 
a circumstance to it in the matter of its humorous occasions. 
It is a'thousand pities that neither Dickens had any knowledge 
of otter-hunting to place his dear Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
in such a setting, nor John Leech to introduce the famous 
Mr. Briggs to the water at the tail of the hounds. Such a motley 
collection as appears gathered together at the meet was surely 
never before, or on any other apology, assembled, nor actuated 
by so various motives. The gentlemen of the hunt are gay 
in the club colours. The club colours on this occasion with 
“*Mr. Geoffrey Hill’s ” hounds (as they were known for so many 
years) are of blue and scarlet, very effective as they go down 
the water-side, occasionally, as the exigencies of the hunt 
require it, dashing into the water after the otter itself. ‘Do 
you think you will catch the fox?” asks the enraged huntsman 
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Photo. ARRIVAL OF HOUNDS. 


in Leech’s picture of the foreigner who is over-riding the 
hounds. ‘I do not know, mon ami,” is the gay answer, 
‘but I vill try.’ So these otter-hunters will try their very 
hardest to catch the otter, or, at least, to head him back out 
of the deep pools and keep him in the shallows, where the 
hounds may have a chance at him. . Besides these professional 
amateurs, so to speak of them (this was at one time an Irish pack 
of the sport), there is a various gathering at the meet, of people 
in carriages come out only to see the throw off, and of the public 
of every degree and station, a multitude of ladies with them, of 
whom the more enthusiastic will be not a whit behind the men in 
the energy with which they will splash through the shallows and 
risk, and sometimes suffer, a fall into the deeper holes. The 
otter hound himself is a jolly fellow—he is one of the greatest 
delights of the whole hunt. He is a rough-coated, lolloping- 
eared, deep-throated fellow, throwing a splendid deep note. For 
the actual business of the hunt, even for taking to the water 
and following the otter therein, he is not a whit better than the 
foxhound purely bred, himself being no doubt a cross from the 
pure hound, but his note is deeper and more sonorous, and lends 
a grander music to the chase. 

There is none of the rather artificial business about his 
hunting that we find in the “harbouring” of the wild red deer. 
We goout to find our otter, not knowing whether we shall chance 
upon one all the day long. It is an unlucky day that is a blank 
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one, but blank ones happen, yet even they are not without 
all the accessory delights, and even when we hit on a trail that 
the hounds acknowledge with a zest that proves it to be a fresh 
one, there remains yet to learn whether we are following it in the 
right direction. We may be hunting not in the direction that 
the otter has gone, but the direction whence he came—an 
unprofitable business. Perhaps it is best of all to find him at 
home, in his holt, the hounds marking under a big willow tree, 
among whose roots he has his house by the riverside. Then the 
terrier is let in, and maybe will come out with an evil bite, for if 
the otter do not bite quite as severely as the badger, he bites more 
quickly and more often. But at length, owing to pressure of 
dogs and of digging, he may be ousted, and then the hunt begins 
in earnest. ' 

Now there is no prettier spot in all the beautiful country side 
around than this LEINTWARDINE BripGE over the Teme where 
we cast off on the day that these pictures were taken. The 
ARRIVAL OF Hounps in a furniture van does not look romantic, 
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but it is a mere detail, and detracts not a whit from the 
appearance of THE Pack when we see them on the grass. 

These Hawstone Otter Hounds, or H.O.H. as they now are 
called, were started about 1850 by Lord Hill, who was succeeded 
in the mastership by his son, Mr. Rowland Hill, and he, on 
taking the Shropshire Foxhounds, handed over the Mastership 
of the otter hounds to his brother, Mr. Geoffrey Hill, who 
hunted the country until his death in 1891. Mr. R. Carneby 
Forster then became Master, and was succeeded in 1894 by the 
present Master, Mr. H. P. Wardell, who has shown grand sport 
ever since, last season accounting for no less than fifty-three 
otters. The kennels are on the racecourse at Bromfield, near 
Ludlow. There were a good many people at the bridge to meet 
the Master. Amongst the members of the hunt were Messrs. 
R. Harley, C. Rogers, G. Boughton Knight, W. H. H. Sitwell, 
F, H. Sitwell, L. Nelson, T. McMicking, A. Sanderman, 
W. Tayleur, and A. Hill Trevor. Mr. Thorneycroft of the 
B.O.H. was also out. No signs of an otter as far as Brampton 
Bryan, but above Lingen Bridge a track, going up stream, 
about three days old, cheered us up a little, but hounds could 
not own to any drag up to Lower Stanage, where a halt was 
made for lunch. The Master decided to draw up as far as 
Knighton, and on we went, but had not gone very far when 
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hounds marked a strong wering just below Milebrook. Although 
the otter moved back of the wering, it was some time before she 
was seen. Hounds stuck to her, and at last made it too hot for 
her, and she went over the top ford. There she found she had 
got into a worse place still, and decided to return to her old 
quarters. In doing so she had a very narrow escape, as several 
hounds got a view in the shallows, and were not more than a 
yard behind her as she got into the Dezp Water. After a 
short time, finding she had no rest, she made up her mind to 
try the lower ford, and got over it safely, but, trying the ford 
below, was killed, and proved to be a small female otter about 
13lb. weight. Hounds worked very well, and fully deserved 
Tue Kitt. The water was icy cold, and the hunt lasted fully 
long enough for the endurance of most of us. 
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Advice aud Advisers pre oe 
coe Killing Driven Game.—V- I 


H ITHERTO I have not touched very much upon the advice given on 
game shooting by gunmakers. There is not, and never has been, a 
gunmaker in England who has had practice enough at driven game to 

compare with that of the shooters whose advice has already been considered. 

Mr. W. W. Greener has been the most prolific writer of all the gunmakers, but 

he has not dealt very much with the actual practice of the gun in the field, and 

in that he has exercised a judgment that rarely fails him. What he has 
done is naturally to listen to the very varied experiences of his customers, and 
probably one or more of his sons, who are good shots in the field; but this 
hearsay evidence requires much experience in the field to be able to be properly 
understood. On the history of gunmaking no one rivals Mr. Greener as an 
authority, but on the use of the fowling-piece he has fallen into just the errors 
that might have been expected. Mr. Greener, like everybody else, has heard 
various sportsmen assert that they kill driven game in two ways—one by holding 
ahead of the game, and one by holding on to it. He has accepted both these 
for facts, and explains how each of them should be done. Probably there is 
not much of fact in either of them. Certainly there is not, if ‘* holding” means 

a still gun. If he does not mean a still gun the term is unhappily chosen. At 

page 219 of ‘‘The Breechloader” is figured the gun pointing at the head of crossing 

and going away game, showing no more allowance for one than for the other. 

This is called ‘‘ holding on,” and it is contrasted favourably with ‘‘ holding 

ahead.” It is said to be the same thing as ‘snap shooting”; and, 

of course, it may be so in some hands, but it is not so in all. It is put down as 
superior to ‘‘holding ahead,” because of its better style and greater quickness. The 
author of ‘* The Breechloader and How to Use It” must, therefore, mean that 
it is only those who adopt the ‘‘hold on” system, ard also adopt snap shooting 
who are superior to the ‘‘hold ahead” shots. But, really, granting that the 
author does not mean ‘‘ holding on” witha still gun, but with a moving one, 
it seems to be impossible to compare the two systems. ‘‘ Holding on” is only 
a fancy of those shooters of driven game who believe they practice it, and yet 
succeed in killing fast crossing game at any distance above 2oyds. It does not 
in reality exist in practice. It is absolutely impossible that fast crossing game 
can Le touched, with even an outside shot pellet, at between 3o0yds. and Soyds., 
by aiming straight at its head and neck. That there are men who think they 
adopt this plan, and who, nevertheless, kill well, has already been explained in 

these articles ; and the reason for their mistake has been suzges'ed as well as I 

am able. But Mr. Greener has accepted the statement asa fat, and as if it 

required no explaining away, and, moreoyer, has devoted a whole chapter to its 
superior merits and explaining how it should be done. This has brought about 

a serious contradiction, for he freely admits that the game goes a long distance 

during the time the shot is travelling from the gun to the bird, in some cases as 

much as 19ft. In some way or another this is about where the gun has to 
point in order to kill with the ‘‘hold ahead” plan, so that the inference to 
be fairly drawn from Mr. Greener’s advice is this: that a kill can take place 
even although the gun is pointed 1oft. from the correct spot. No doubt 
Mr. Greener never intended to suggest anything of the kind; but that is the 
fair inference to be drawn from his remarks: ‘‘’lhose who shoot with the gun 
on the swing, and intuitively increase the speed of the ‘swing’ in the same 
action as the increase in speed of the mark, never require to ‘hold ahead.’” It 
is difficult to know whether this means that the gun muzzle is to travel as fast as 
the game actually, or only apparently. The former is impossible ; it is difficult 
enough to get the muzzle to point in front of fast game. This is so, in spite of 
the fact that when the game is 4oyds. away from the shooter, and the muzzle 
but 4ft. from him, the gun has only to travel one-thirtieth as fast as the gun in 
order to keep up. To talk then of moving the muzzle actually as fast as the 
game is flying, in order that the shot pellets may have an impetus imparted to 
them in the direction of the flight of the game, enough to negative the effect of 
‘*holding ahead,” is good theory, tut very unsound practice. If a man shot 
from a train window at game going the pace of the train, he would not need to 
make any allowance for the flight of the bird during the time the shot would take to 
reach its line of flight. But no one who has raced a fast bird with the gun muzzle 
going but one-thirtieth as fast as the game, and even then come off second best, 
will believe for a moment in throwing the shot in the direction the game is going. 

The writer, at any rate, can negative this advice by his own experience; he does 

swing with the bird ; increase the speed of the swing all he can; and the shot 

leaves the barrel while he is still swinging, and yet he has to point ahead, for 
shots over 2oyds., anything from 3ft. to 3oft., according to the speed and 
distance of his game. ‘* Whilst they who ‘hold ahead,’ although agreeing that 

the hand must follow the eye, yet so shoot that the hand must. point the gun in a 

different direction to the object on which the eye is fixed.” It is an old and 

doubtful assertion: that the gaze must le fixed upon the game. It is, and has been 
for many years, in the mouths of most shooters, to be sure; but that does not 
prove it correct. It probably means in their inner consciousness that the gun 
follows the focus, and that, therefore, the eyes must look where the shots are 
wanted to go to. 

Probably what really happens in most cases is this: the shooter’s eyes focus 
the game during the time the gun is coming up, and until the shooter has 
caught up the bird with the gun barrels, and that then the focus is thrown 
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forward to an ever-mov'ng point ahead of the game ; and the swing is continued 
until the gun aligns that point, and until, and perhaps after, the shot leives the 
muzzle s multaneously with its reaching the desired point of aim in front of the 
bird. 

Another plan of doing the same thing is to catch up the b'rd, just as | efore- 
mentioned, with the eyes focussed upon it. then jerk forward the gun, pullin 
trigger as the toss is bezun. In this case there is no necessity for the focus to 
leave the game. Allowance in the former case is made by the eyes ; and in the 
latter by the sense of time to some extent; but also greatly by the pace the 
muscles have to follow the game itseif, or automatically—that is to say, the 
game is setting the speed of the swing, which has to be suddenly increased beyond 
that set by the bird. It is obvious, therefore, that the same extra strength put 
into the toss, or jerk, will carry the gun further forward when it is already 
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travelling fast than when it is going slow, as with slow crossing game. This 
method is the only one some experienced shooters can use with success for 
rocketing pheasants, and doubtless this is because the calculation of distance. in 
front is not necessary, and its equivalent is supplied by the speed of the game 
itself. It is probably the most certain way of killing driven pheasants. It is 
doubtful whether it is the quickest. To learn it, however, is very useful ; 
becau-e when a shooter is off colour, and not shoo:ing just as much in front as 
he | elieves to be the case, it is wonderful how a change to this style of doing 
the work brings down the birds. 

The advice is always given to shoot over a bird getting up in front and 
going away ; to shoot under ore that has passed overhead and is going away ; 
to shoot al ove a bird that is coming over the shooter, and so on. It is good 
adv.ce badly conveyed. ‘* How much ?” is always the very pertinent ques ’ion 
of the bezinner. The answer is necessarily somewhat feelle. It is, ‘* That 
depends on the distance away, the heizht and anyle of flight, and speed of the 
bird.” Four things to consider, and time to consider none of them. _ It is 
so much better to tell a beginner to shoot in front. The distance in front varies 
with the range and the speed; but the height and angle have nothing to do 
with it, and that greatly simplifies the matter. Some very silly questions are 
often asked in the sporting press. One quite recently 
was, ‘* How much should I shoot under a bird that has 
passed over my head?” The answer was, ‘* About where 
his feet would be if he were hanging his legs.” Not very 
helpful truly, when everything depends on the angle of the 
gun with the line of flight. 

Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey describes three methods 
of aiming at driven game. That which he calls the best 
is similar to the second descriled above, and is the 
one Mr. Stuart Wortley calls absurd; but Sir Ralph 
does not describe anything at all like the first’ men- 
tioned in this article. The other two he does give descrip- 
tions of are both said to be shooting with a stationary 
gun. Against the first I have nothing to say; it is fixing 
upon a spot ahead of the game, and throwing up the 
gun with no lateral motion, and firing with a still weapon. 
It is what Mr. Greener calls ‘‘holding ahead.” If it can 
be done it is no doubt excellent; but can it? It is to be 
presumed that the point ahead of the game to be shot at 
is not fixed as soon as the game comes into sight, but is 
constantly changing as the game comes nearer. Meantime 
the gun is coming to the shoulder, and as it approaches 
alignment it is following or leading the game to the ever- 
advancing point ahead of it. I admit that the intention is 
to go direct to the point ahead, with one fling up of the 
gun; but I doubt whether in practice those who believe 
they do this really do it. The point ahead of the game 
is changing so much faster than the gun is being brought 
up that the latter of necessity has to go more or less 
with the game. In fact, it is what Lord Walsingham 
assented to as his method—a mental race with the bird, 
a swing of the gun, and the shot. The second system 
described by Sir Ralph is to aim fair at the game, 
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then to jerk forward the muzzle and shoot with a s‘ationary gun. Perhaps 
that may ke the intention again and not the practice. Jerking the gun 
forward of fast game means a very quick movement, and it is questionable 
whether the musc’es can suddenly stop a jerk of the rapidity nevessary to get in 
front of fast game. That there should be no intention of firing with a moving 
gun J can understand ; but the jerk, the pace of which is set by the game, seems 
to me to be too rapid to permit of a sudden stop. I have myself frequently shot 
with some success in the manner described second in this article, and, although 
as a rule I am a measurer of space in front, yet it has frequently occurred to me 
that a measure of time or of muscular exertion is not one Lit less accurate than 
a measure of space in thin air. Provided the trigger is pressed at the start of the 
jerk forward, and the sime exertion is always put into the jerk, then the time 
occupied by it shculd always be the same, that is, it will occupy just as long as 
the shot takes to get out of the barrel from the 
first pressure on the trigger. ARGUS OLIVE. 


Cavalry Remounts. 


T a period like the present, when 
the thoughts of so many 


thousand Britons: have been 
anxiously turned to the question of 
supplying our Army in South Africa 
with remounts, perhaps a little infor- 
mation upon the subject may be read 
with interest by country gentlemen. 
In the first place, it may at once be 
stated, as probably every reader of 
these lines will be aware, that England 
and Ireland have both been practically 
drained of the class of horse which is 
required for military purposes at the 
present juncture, which class of animal, 
it may be added, is some 3in. or 4in. 
smaller than the standard hitherto 
affected by the authorities, the cob 
type having been found to be far more 
serviceable in South Africa than the 
fifteen-three or sixteen hander. Sin- 
gularly enough, too, it is the remoter 
and poorer districts of Ireland which 
are served by the Congested Districts 
Board, which are producing, or perhaps 
under the circumstances it may be 
written have produced, the remounts 
the nation has required in the present emergency; and the 
fact that these animals are the offspring of the Hackney stallions 
which a section of Irish hunting men desire to keep out of 
the Emerald Isle may therefore be laid to heart by the 
opponents of the latter variety of horse. 

As a consequence of the store of horses in this country 
having proved quite unequal to supplying the demand, Govern- 
ment buyers have been despatched to all quarters of the world in 
search of remounts, amongst the gentlemen so employed being 
Colonel Alan Maclean, late Royal Dragoons, and Captain Webb, 
late of his regiment, these officers having joined Mr. M. J. Hartigan, 
late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, at Szabadka, whom the District 
Inspector of Remounts, Imperial Yeomanry, suggested the holder 
of the Contract to take with him as a judge of the stamp of horse 
required, Captain Webb likewise accompanying them whilst 
in Hungary. The district which they visited in January last was 
around Szabadka, and they transacted much of their business 
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at the fair held at Debrechin, 
which takes place about every 
three months on a Saturday, 
Sunday, and well into the : 
Monday, when the horses are 
brought iato the village by 
the hundred, in spite of the 
snow very often lying on 
the ground 2ft. deep. The 
class of animal these officers 
were in search of ranged 
from 14h. to 14h. 3in. in 
height, these being for the 
purposes of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, whilst it may be 
observed that the Austrian 
Government require animals 
from 15h. tin. to 15h. 3in. 
at the shoulder. 

That the British buyers 
were pretty successful in 
executing their commission 
is obvious from the fact that 
in all they purchased 3,811 
remounts, but the difficulties 
they had to surmount were A REAL 
numerous and varied, the 
principal of these being connected with the shipment of the 
horses. These could not be purchased until . the shipper 
informed them that his vessel was alongside the wharf at Fiume, 
and this intelligence was generally supplemented by a 
statement to the effect that six days would be allowed them to 
get the horses on board, as the charges for demurrage were high, 
and therefore time was a consideration. Asa rule a ship would 
take about 600 or 700 horses, half of which had to be delivered 
alongside in three days, and the remainder at the time specified 
in the letter; this arrangement necessitating the’ Englishmen 
travelling long distances to inspect and select animals, which 
in turn had in many cases spent two days ina train. Thanks, 
however, to the assistance of-Herr Leopold Hauser of Vienna, 
who now buys for the British Government and who possesses 
premises in Szabadka, which are capable of accommodating a 
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couple of thousand horses, the work was invariably got through 
in time, the remounts when purchased being despatched to Fiume 
by train, which involved another two days’ journey for them, the 
last consignment being mostly chestnuts, in consequence of the 
partiality of the Earl of Lonsdale—who had taken Colonel St. 
Quintin’s place—-for this colour being well known. 

Regarding the appearance of tne Hungarian remount, the 
accompanying illustrations speak for themselves, but in the 
opinion of Mr. Hartigan the Hungarians over 15h. are for the 
most part leggy and tlash-looking, but the tall ones which come 
over here for harness purposes are usually permitted to remain as 
stallions for service for a year or two in order that they may let 
down and thicken. The cobs purchased were ‘chiefly sired by 
these horses, whose owners, however, are not permitted to place 
them at the service of the public without a certificate from the 
nearest Government stud, whilst their dams are native mares 
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pony mares. In colour the 
animals inspected were prin- 
cipally browns and_ bays, 
greys being very rare, and 
they all go straight, dishing 
being an almost unknown 
fault amongst them. They 
possess wonderfully good 
feet and legs too, and out of 
the 4,000 examined there 
were scarcely a dozen which 
showed a curb or spavin, 
and there was not a splint 
amongst the lot, although 
they averaged from five to 
nine years old and had all 
been worked by their farmer 
breeders, the majority of 
them showing the marks of 
traces on their coats. They 
are wonderfully good-tem- 
pered animals, as the 
English officers discovered 
t»> their extreme satisfaction 
when they had to ride some of their purchases which were 
quite unbroken to the saddle, as after a few hours they would 
do anything and even jump. 

The greatest defect these Hungarian colts possess is a 
tendency to go blind, this weakness of vision being doubtless due 
to the fact that they are kept in miserable hovels, occasionally 
underground, during the winter, and the absence of. proper 
ventilation sets up disease of the eye. They are liable also to 
suffer from small abscesses on their shoulders and bodies during 
the spring, but if these are permitted to run their course the 
horses appear to suffer no pain or inconvenience, unless, of 
course, the collar touches a sore place, and nature accomplishes 
a complete cure in a few days. In other respects the Hungarians 
are wonderfully hardy, and their robust constitution, excellent 
manners, and general aptitude for service have gained for them 
golden opinions from the officers and 
men at the front. VIATOR. 


The Crystal Palace 
Horse Show. 


“a ‘HE anticipations which were expressed 
of a reduced entry at this show were 
fully justified by facts, as the total this 

year was only a few over 300, which showed a 

considerable falling off from that of 1899, whilst 

in 1897 upwards of 500 were received. On the 
other hand, it is gratifying to be able to state that 
some of the classes contained horses of great 
merit, and, therefore, although the attendance 
was not large, there was plenty to interest 
those who were there when the hunters were 
being judged. The classification in these 
classes was most liberal, but it scarcely seems 
worthy of a show professing to be national to 
insist upon animals which are solely used. for 
exhibition jumping competitions being entered 

in the hunter section as well, for although a 

few entrance fees miy be secured by the arrange- 

ment the prestige of the classes cannot be 
otherwise than affected. Tne weight carrie:s 
which came in before Mr. H. Boden and Sir 

Charles Wolsey, acting for the Earl of Coventry, 

were headed by Mr. T. D. John’s famous 

chestnut Gendarme, a horse of exceptional good 

looks and possessed of an ability for jumping a 

country, as he has proved at Lord Tredegar’s 

show, which won after a strugg’e from Mr. 

C. Clark’s Raby, the winner at the Hunvers 

Improvement Society’s show last year, third 

falling to Mr. F. V. Grenges’s useful Hard Cash. In the middle-weight 

hunters Mr. T. D. John was still more successful, as he secured prem_er 
honours and subsequently the championship of the show with the brown, 

Sportsman, a superb mover anl a grand-looking gelding, with Gendarme 

aforesaid in the second place. In making this latter award the judges rather 

stultified themselves, inasmuch as it is incomprehensible to conceive how any 
horse can take important prizes both as a weight-carrier and a middle-weight on 
the same day, though the fact remains that Gendarme has accomplished the 
feat, to the vexation of some of the spectators and the amusement of others ; the 
third prize in this class going to Mr. J. H. Stokes’s Briton, by Belleville, a horse 
that has done his popular owner one or two very good turns in the sl.ow ring. 

The last-named exhibitor also scored a first in the light-weight hunters up to 

List. 71b. with the good-looking brown, Bertram, whose success was supp'emented 

by the victories of his stable companions, Lowlander, Benedictine, and Miss 

Nap in the maiden heavy and light-weight and the four year old classes 

respectively. 

The entry in the saddle classes was neither a very large nor a very good one, 
but Mr. Frank G. Haines’s Herald, the champion horsz here, and at Richmond 
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and Wembley last year, was upon the scene, and admirably ridden by Miss Violet 
Haines ; those present enjoyed the sight of a really first-rate blood hack, even 
though his opponents were far behind him in quality. It is very questionable 
whether the introduction into a catalogue of classes for Hackney or any other 
Stallions is an act of wisdom during the month of May, when the horses are 
Lkely to be engaged at home, and, there‘ore, little need be said of this section 
at the Crystal Palace, though Mr. J, Yates’s Acid Drop, and Mr. Livesey’s 
D.ssenter, both-of which have distinguished themselves elsewhere, are excellent 


gaieties of ‘A Panto- 
mime Rehearsal’’— 
which were not quite so 
roystering on the first 
night of its revival at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
as they have doubtless 
become since—attract the 
public to Mr. Martin 
Harvey’s playhouse they 
will have achieved a good 
task. For they will give the public the opportunity of seeing 
one of the most dainty and delicate pieces of stage work we have 
had for a long time. It would, one fears, be placing too much 
confidence in that public to assume that they would go to see 
“Ib and Little Christina” for its own sake, it is too purely 
artistic and fragile for that; but if “* A Pantomime Rehearsal ” 
draws them to the theatre, they cannot but enjoy, they cannot but 
be edified, by Captain Basil Hood's delightful “ picture in three 
panels.” It is particularly welcome just now that we have so 
beautiful a little piece from America at the Duke of York’s— 
‘*Madame Butterfly "—for it is proof that we ourselves are not 
behind our cousins in the invention and production of little gems 
of art, which is too restrained and quaint to appeal to the average 
playgoer by itself, but which, however, he will appreciate if it is 
given in conjunction with more conventional fare. 

“Ib and Little Christina ” is the chief item in Mr. Harvey’s 
triple bill. Captain Hood, who, since the retirement of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, easily steps into first place, as the librettist of 
‘*musical comedy” and comic opera—Captain Hood, like Mr. 
Gilbert, indeed, like all true artists, longs for serious work. He, 
in “Ib and Little Christina,” as Mr. Gilbert with ‘“‘Sweethearts”’ 
and others of his poetical plays, proves himself fit to undertake 
higher work than writing brilliant libretti for musicians to set to 
music. The piece is adapted from a story by Hans Andersen. 
Here one uses the word “ adapted” in its true meaning. Hehas 
not, as is so often the case, simply translated a novel from book 
language to stage language, carved a play out of a written story. 
The credit of the work is as much his as the original author's. 
He has taken the germ only, he has added to it, beautified it, 
filled it with his own invention and fancy. Taking only that 
which was necessary from the story, he has added sufficient to 
entitle him to claim to be the “ author ”’ of a play “‘adapted from” 
Hans Andersen. 

It is not possible to convey any idea of the impression created 
by the little piece in three short acts, the emotions it engenders, 
the curious effect it creates by a description of the “plot.” It is 
not big or great, or trenchantly dramatic; it handles no bcld 
theme ; it pretends to be nothing more than a fantasy. ° It is in 
the method of its telling that it is so appealing. Its ireatment 
suggests Maeterlink, Ibsen, and the rest of the pioneers, without 
slavishly following them. The personality of Captain Hood ‘is 
there, too. He tells his simple tale in short, pithy little sentences, 
gaining his effects by many clever ways—the recurring phrase, 
like the “motif” of a piece of music; by an absolute avoidance 
of the ‘* dramatic.” 

Th? action takes place in a woodman’s cottage in Jutland. 
Ib’s ta.uer is a woodman ; he and little Ib live alone—save for 
little Christina, who is Ib’s betrothed. They are only children, 
but they are “ betrothed.” Each night the father lights a lamp 
in his window, for any stranger who may be lost... We are not” 
told, but we know, that it is Ib’s mother who is lost, who may 
“pass by.” The curious effect is gained in the beginning and is 
maintained throughout. Ib’s father dies; Ib grows to manhood; 
little Christina is no longer little Christina. When Ib learns 
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animals, which might have won in stronger classes than they encountered here. 
Some capital cattle turned out in the harness section, amongst those entered 
being Mr. E. S. Godsell’s Lord Bath, Duke of York and Heathfield Squire, 
Miss Cunliffe’s Gavotte, Mr. Foster’s Mel Valley Princess, the champion at the 
Agricultural Hall, Messrs. Baxter’s Hutton Mimosi and Dame D’Oyly IL., all of 
which have earned names for themselves in leather in the show ring. There were 
also classes for Shetland ponies, Cleveland bays, and mules; whilst several 
jumping classes were added to amuse the public. 


that she loves another, he 
gives her up with a smile 
though his heart is near 
to breaking. And then 
Christina dies—her mar- 
riage has not been a happy 
one—and the strange wan- 
dering woman who _ has 
hovered through the play 
brings him another little 
Christina, the child of her whom he loved and lost. And Ib is 
happy again; they are happy together, Ib and little Christina. 

Acted in any spirit but exactly the right spirit, the fragile 
little play would have been lost. Luckily Mr. Martin Harvey 
has cast it with unerring judgment. He himself as Ib—when Ib 
has grown up—has exactly those qualities of poetic personality 
which are required. The delicate touch, the aloofness, the 
pensive suggestion are his; and as a consequence he gives to 
the character a charm that it could not do without. A fine 
study of an old man is Mr. Holbrook Blinn’s, a particularly fine 
study; Mr. Charles Lander, Miss Mary Rorke, Miss Eva 
Moore, were all perfect.in their several ways; two charming 
little children, Master Vyvian Thomas and Miss Phyllis Dare, 
unlike most stave children, took nothing from the gentle beauty 
of the play. 

The opening piece, ‘‘ Rouget De L’Isle,” an incident of the 
times of the French Revolution, by Mr. Freeman Wills and 
Mr. Fitzmaurice King, is cast in conventional mould, but is 
effective and interesting. It tells the story of a sort of French 
Chatterton, Rouget De L’Isle, a starving musician, who dies as 
his song, ‘“‘ The Marseillaise,” leaps suddenly into fame and is 
sung by the crowd beneath his window. The authors will not 
trouble to defend their historical accuracy —nor is that of 
importance. Mr. Martin Harvey makes the figure of the hero 
a pathetic and romantic one; Miss De Silva plays the part of a 
devoted girl, such as Mimi in “The Only Way,” with much 
poetry and gentleness; Miss Violet Raye is not suited to the 
character of the great prima donna. 

‘«‘ A Pantomime Rehearsal” has the advantage of the services 
of Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Weedon Grossmith in their 
original parts. The pretty music—with some additions—is as 
taking as ever, and the fun has all the promise of its old success. 
On the first night it was not more than a promise, for even such 
clever people as Miss Eva Moore and Miss Mary Rorke cannot 
step out at once from the groove in which they have so long 
been accustomed to work. But they are too adaptable not to 
acclimatise themselves ere long. 


HE Opera has begun very well. Mr. Grau has marshalled a good chorus 
| who will sing better together before the season has advanced rauch 
further, and a capital orchestra- under experienced conductors. The 
sta ing o. ine works shows 7+ .itthe improvement, but not much. — The list of 
ai, .ts is a very strong one, and Mmes. Melba and Calvé are in fine voice. 
Wagner, of course, provides the pzece de resistance, but many of the public will 
be glad to see more than usual of the old italian and French operas included in 
the repertoire. ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Carmen,” and ‘* Aida” have all their adherents, 
as well as the “Ring.” ‘ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhauser” show the Master in 
his less terrific mood, and are always welcome. ‘‘ Pagliacci” and ‘‘ Cavalleria” 
have taken their place among the standard works. Puccini's ‘* Boheme,” with 
Melba as heroine, is, of course, a bonne. bouche. Altogether the Opera season 
of 1900 is worthy and deserving of the support of the music-loving playgoer. 
There is to be yet another huge matinée. ‘Mr, Franklin McLeay, the 
Canadian actor who has fought his way to the front here, is organising a great 
morning performance whici will take place at Drury Lane Theatre on Tuesday, 
June roth, in aid of the sufferers from the Ottawa fire. With the gallantry of 
the Canadian contingent at the front ever before us, the response of the public 
is sure to be enthusiastic. Already the programme is. assuming most impressive 
proportions. A few days after his landing in England from America, Sir 
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Henry Irving will appear’ in 
‘¢ Waterloo.” Most appetising novel- 
ties are promised by Mr. Tree and 
Mr. E. S. Willard—who will make 
his first appearance after a very 
long and regrettable absence from 
our stage—the former of whom 
promises to appear as Othello, to the 
Iago of Mr. McLeay, and Mr. Willard 
will play Macbeth. Both of these 
items are fullof meat. Mr. Alexander 
and his company, representatives of 
all the musical’ houses, and other 
popular people innumerable have 
generously consented to give their 
services. 

Signora Duse_ continues her 
triumphant progress. Her acting in 
D’Annunzio’s awful tragedy, ‘‘ Gio- 
conda,” was superb. So successful 
is her season proving at the Lyceum 
that she is prolong'ng it as far as is 
possible until the return of Sir Henry 
Irving. 

The Haymarket management 
have secured a most interesting 
company for their forthcoming revival 
of ‘* The Schoo! for Scandal,” which 
is being anticipated with such interest. 
That Mr. Cyril Maude would be the 
Sir Peter was, of course, a forezone 
conclusion, ard his appearance in the 
part is particularly piquant. Miss 
Emery, equally of course, will be the 
Lady Teazle, and this also opens up 
a vista of delightful comedy. Miss 
Lottie Venne will be the Mrs. 
Candour, and a capital Mrs. Candour 
she should be. Mr. Paul Arthur will 
play Charles, and Mr. Frederick 
Hartison, Joseph. Maria will be played by Miss Beatrice Ferrar, which 
will be a new departure for that clever young lady, who hitherto has been 
engaged in making us laugh; Maria is the softest of sentimental misses. That 
fine actor, Mr. Sydney Valentine, will play Oliver, and Mr. Holman Clark will 
surely make a most excellent Crabtree. Mr. Dagnall seems cut out for the part 
of Moses, and Mr, Elliot should be quite in his element as Backbite, A stately 
Lady Sneerwell will be found in Miss Constance Collier. 

It is very good to learn that the artistic management of Mrs, Patrick 
Campbell has proved so successful at the Royalty that she has secured a long 
lease of that house, and we may hope to see her continue permanently in the 
management of her own theatre. PHG@BUS, 


W. A. Rouch. 


‘RACING NOTES. 


HIS year’s Derby will be one of the most interesting that we have known 
for years. It is not that the class of the horses is exceptionally high, 
indeed it may be doubted whether there is one of them at all worthy to 

rank with such recent celebrities as Flying Fox, Galtee More, Persimmon, or 
Isinglass ; but recent running, so far from having clearly foreshadowed the 
result of the big race, has rendered it exceptionally obscure, so that there are 
now at least four probible runners whose claims are staunchly advocated by 
good judges, and that, too, with considerable show of reason, Of these 
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four colts our artist has been fortunate in securing portraits of the best 
known two, viz., Diamond Jubilee and Forfarshire, and it would hardly be 
possible to imagine Derby horses of more different type. Diamond Jubilee 
stands well over 16h., but like his brothers Florizel II. and Persimmon 
is of the low lengthy sort when. compared with Forfarshire. _ He is a lightish 
bay, with great power and bone, good at all points ; he has developed marvellously 
since last season, especially in his quarters and second thighs, and there are some 
who prefer him even to Persimmon. Forfarshire is a big, blaze-faced chestnut 
standing 16h, 3in. He is rather short in proportion to his height, and he carries 
his head rather tov high to please the critics. Moreover, he is undoubtedly narrow 
(o follow, though his quarters are well let down and he has no real lack of pro- 
pelling power, His shoulders are very lengthy and well placed, and for depth of 
girth and heart room he has no superiors and few equals. His limbs are of the best, 
and though he is a trifle thick-winded it is not believed for a moment that this will 
prove detrimental to him at Epsom when he is thoroughly fit to run, Both Diamond 
Jubilee and Forfarshire owe much of their merit to rare old Pocahontas, for the 
Prince’s colt combines the blood of her three sons King Tom, Rataplan, and 
Stockwell, while Forfarshire shows the same combination, only in this case King 
Tom occurs twice, so that Pocahontas comes in four times. Another 
point to be noticed is that whereas Diamond Jubilee is by St. Simon out 
of a Hampton mare, Forfarshire is by Royal Hampton (son of Hampton) 
out of a mare by St. Simon. 

Thus much for the conformation and blood of the two 
Derby favourites. As to their performances it: is beyond 
all dispute that Forfarshire last year was about 1olb. 
the better colt. Moreover, he always ran gamely, and 
Diamond Jubilee could claim no such credential. When, 
however, this son of St. Simon, having made quite 
abnormal improvement in the recess, came out and fairly 
smothered his field in the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the public, who always rush after the latest ‘* lion,” 
proclaimed the Derby to Le over, This craze was accen- 
tuated when later at the same meeting Forfirshire was 
sent out for wn exercise gallop in a mile and a-half race, 
the Brinkley Stakes, and won it in a somewhat slovenly 
fashion, There was no real cause for surprise at this, as 
the son of Royal Hampton had never previously this 
year had his clothes off, and had never in his life gone a 
mile and a-half at racing pace. But he was displaced from 
his position as Derby favourite, and Diamond Jubilee 
reigned in his stead, 

There was, however, a big reaction during last week, 
when Forfarshire pleased all who saw him at exercise— 
for indeed he is one of the finest movers ever seen—and 
Diamond Jubilee, after showing temper and rearing badly 
before leaving the paddock, only just got home by a head 
for the Newmarket Stakes from the game little Chevening, 
who responded to the last. stride to Sloan’s almost 
superhuman exertions, It was a race worth going 
any distance to see if only for the extraordinary contrast 
which it presented, . Diamond Jubilee, doubtful whether 
or not to fight it out and Herbert Jones on his back not 
daring to raise his whip, while the other, who is a never- 
say-die little champion, stuck it out to the bitter end under 
the storm and stress of whalebone and steel. . Yet I think 
Diamond Jubilee will again beat Chevening at Epsom. 
The latter goes best for an American jockey, and he will 
not be ridden by one in the Derby. The Prince’s colt, on 
the other hand, is likely to be in a better humour. 
Horses of uncertain temperament have generally a fancy 
for the Epsom course. 


Copyright Sloan will have the mount on the American-bred 
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Disguise IJ., who before this appears in print will have been tried with Rensselaer. 
Disguise II. is a son of Domino (one of the greatest of recent American winners) 
and the superbly-bred Bonnie Girl, by Galopin out of Bonnie Doon, by Rapid 
Rhone out of Queen Mary. He was bred in Kentucky by Mr. James R. Keene, 
who gave 1,600 guineas for his dam when a maiden three years old, the property 
of poor Colonel North, and up to now she has bred nothing but winners. 
Disguise II. is a great rangey colt, rather shallow of girth, perhaps, but with 
magnificent limbs and fine action. He 
has only run twice in his life, and on 
both occasions ke has won with con- 
summate ease, so that there need be 
no surprise should he turn out to be 
the best of his year in this country. 
His dam is the finest Galopin 
mare I ever saw, and her dam 
again was three parts sister to 
Blink Bonny. Writing with the 
knowledge I possess at present, 
however, I think that Forfarshire 
will win the Derby. 

There will be a sale of a dozen 
grand hunters, the property of the 
International Horse Agency and 
Exchange, at Tattersali’s on Monday 
in Derby week. These horses are of 
the very highest class, several of them 
prize winners, and all have been 
regularly hunted in the Shires. I 
had the pleasure of calling attention 
to a lot sent up by the same agency at 
the beginning of the past season, and 
I have reason to know that most of 
these have given the greatest satis- 
faction. Those that are next to be offered, however, are of absolutely the 
top class. 

Next to Mr. Musker’s stab!e, Blackwell’s has this season had the greatest 
run of luck. On Saturday last the good fortune of this most able trainer 
was continued, for with Ameer, wha was penalised for a previous success, he 
won the Prince’s Handicap at Gatwick. The improvement which he has 
wrought in this son of Orme and Quetta is quite extraordinary, for it 
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must be remembered that Ameer 
is but a cast-off from Kingsclere, 
yet now he is carrying 8st. 3lb, 
and winning important races ‘over 
a distance of ground. At the start 
the lightly-weighted Lady Schom- 
berg, ridden by little Johnny Reiff, 
who is seen at the extreme left of 
our picture, jumped off with the 
lead and made strong running for 
the greater part of the distance, 
Ultimately, however, she proved too 
big a handful for her tiny pilot, and, 
swerving badly, let up the gamely 
persevering Ameer, on whom Otto 
Madden rode a most resolute race. 
Though conceding Iglb. to the filly, 
Ameer, under the circumstances, 
managed to struggle home a winner 
by half a length. Loreto, whose 
owner, Lord Stanley, is with General 
Roberts, finished third, ‘a length and 
a half behind Lady Schomberg. Our 
artist was fortunate enough to secure 
photographs of both the start and the 
finish of this race. Ourpost. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 
AYWARD’S wonderful and sustained scoring was the chief matter of 
| | interest among cricketers last week, as he made 193 at Leicester 
and 120 at Derby, bringing his aggregate to close upon 800 runs. He 
ought to be able to scrape ur ‘ae odd 200, as Surrey is engaged every day for 
the rest of the month, aud so rival or pass Grace’s achievement of some years 
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since. Surrey won at Derby pretty easily, but the sudden collapse of the home 
team was inexplicable ; perhaps we must look to the excellence of [.ees’ bowling 
for the true cause. R. E. Foster, the Oxford captain, appears to be after 
another of Grace’s records, as for the second time in his life he has scored a 
double century, viz., 128 and 100 not out v. Webbe’s team. Last year he 
treated the Hants eleven to a similar performance, no one but Grace having 
hitherto performed the feat more than once. W. G. has done it three times, 
H. K. Foster did all he knew, with a 
little luck to help, to save Worcester- 
shire from the hands of Sussex, and 
had either of his brothers been 
present might have succeeded ; indeed, 
some bad fielding nearly cost Sussex 
their victory, but fine batting by 
Killick, Collins, and their new colt, 
Relf, made defeat quite out of the 
question; Worcestershire ‘* stone- 
walled” in great style. Essex gave 
Gloucestershire a dreadful drubbing, 
both Perrin and Carpenter geting 
centuries in one innings or the other, 
but apart from these two the batting 
was not remarkable, though Kort- 
right’s reappearance was a_ great 
success, as he kept a fine length, 
which is perhaps attributable to a 
slight decrease in his pace; his 
bowling was certainly as good as ever, 
but he had a very weak side to 
tackle ;_ Jessop, ‘ however, | struggled 
hard, likewise Townsend, and a 
new hand, Hodgkins, but the existence 
of a. pronounced “ tail” was so pain- 
fully evident that recruits are clearly 
wanted ; the problem is where to find 
them, especially as another bowler is 
needed to prop up Paish and Jessop. 
No one-expecied that Warwickshire 
would. beat. Lancashire, and_ they 
succum'ed readily, though Quaile 
plsyed one of his dull, defensive 
innings, 54 in about two hours and 
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a-half; if this sort of thing spreads 
we shall have to have a time limit 
in cricket as in chess. I do not 
gather that there was anything in 
the state of the ground at Manchester 
to acco:nt for the low sco-ing of the 
losing side ; in fact, the Lancastrians 
scored pretty freely, so we must assume 
that there was some good bowling 
about. In any case, Lancashire has 
played and won three matches up to 
the end of last week, Surrey having 
done the same with a draw thrown in. 
Up to that date—reformers of bats 
and bails and wickets please note !— 
twelve county matches out of thirteen 
have been finished, the solitary draw 
was caused by floods of rain which 
prevented a third day’s play. Passing 
to the Universities, always a topic of 
interest at this part of the season, 
we note that Cambridge got very badly 
beaten by Yorkshire; the Cantabs could 
hardly have expected to win, but so 
disastrous a defeat must have been 
even more unexpected. The worst of the whole thing, to Cimbridge eyes, is that 
batting failed as we'l as bowling ; Day, Dowson, and Taylor, the captain, made 
something of a fight, and got moderate help from others, but there was really 
nothing of note except the inability to tackle Rhodes on one of the famous 
*Fenner’s” wickets. That Brown should get a century and Yorkshire score 
close upon 400 was natural enouzh, but does not say much for the bowling. 
Possibly we shall see Driffield drafted into the team for a trial, as he can not 
only bowl a bit, but can bat well enough to score three figures against Pougher, 
Woodcock, and Geeson, as he did for Northamptonsh re at Lord’s. Though 
Oxford beat Webbe’s eleven by five wickets, the win was mainly due to Foster’s 
two fine innings, alluded to already ; by the way, he cut that second century 
rather fine, as he had only just completed it when the match came to an end, 
but it was a great performance. Marsham batted very well for Oxford, but none 
of the others could do much with Tate and Bradley. For Web! e’s side Beldam, 
who has never yet been tried for Middlesex, was the highest scorer, playing in 
quite county form, but besides him only P. F. Warner could top 50, which says 
something for the goodness of the Oxford bowling, mainly entrusted to White, 
Knox, and Humphreys. The match, however, gives us no line as to the 
‘Varsity match, as Oxford had a far weiker side to meet than their Cambridge 
rivals when Webbe’s team visited them. W. J. Forb. 


W. A. Rouch 





WILD GARDENS. 
[To‘THE Eprror or ‘*Countrry LIFE.” 

S1R,—-I have been much interested in the articles on ‘* Wild Gardens ” in your 
paper, which I have enjoyed reading weekly since it was first published. The 
subject would be a welcome one if you could kindly have it ventilated, as it is 
a comparatively new departure in gardening, and a refreshing improvement on 
the never-ending, unimaginative, formally-laid-out, conventional ‘* pleasure 
grounds” (so called). Any hints on the ‘naturalising” of such flowers as 
lily of the valley, iris, wild cyclamen, daffodils, and narcissus of different 
kinds in wild neglected places and among woods will,.I know, be welcome 
to many. The soil I hope to naturalise these flowers in is fairly rich and 
damp in some places. They would be sheltered by trees from storms off a 
tarn.—R. H. J. 

[We hope that readers of Country LIFE who have successfully established 
flowers in tl.e woodland and meadow will assist our correspondent. The subject, 
of course, is one of unusual interest, and it is a pleasu:e to know that wild 
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gardening in its true form is becoming popular, not that ‘‘ wild” planting of 


flowers utterly unsuitable to their surroundings, flowers that have as much right 
to be there as a beetroot. In commencing wild gardening one thought should 
govern the proceedings, and that is to plant the things that are most naturally 
placed in the meadow or fringe of wood. The daffodil is one of the most precious 
flowers for the purpose, and we know that the wild daffodil of the English 
meadow is a beautiful picture in early April, but the true wild species are 
frequently very difficult to establish. Bulbs of the wild kind taken from the 
meadow and transplanted elsewhere are rarely a’success, anj there is no reason 
why we should despoil the meadow for the sake of grass near the house—robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. We advise you to start with some of the cheaper kinds, such 
as the Poet’s Narcissus, very beautiful, and not difficult to establish in cool 
meadow land, Horsfieldi and Empress, Johnstoni Queen of Spain, and the 
graceful star daffodils or forms of Incomparabilis. | Before it is necessary to cut 
the grass the foliage will have died down. Make quite natural groups, thin and 
straggling, not little colonies and masses, as if the bulbs had been ‘dumped ” down 
without a thought of the way they dispose themselves in the fields of Europe. One 
could place the lily of the valley by the woodland in some shady place, where the 
soil is fairly deep and not too dry. But it is a mistake to suppose that lily of the 
valley will not succee! also in the sun. The ‘‘ wild cyclamens ” presumably 
C. coum, C. Atkinsi, and others,-are not plants for every garden. They may 
be established beneath trees, in the places where shafis of light come through 
the branches, and the soil is peaty. We well remember a delightful group of 
them under trees in the Livermere Gardens, near Bury St. Edmunds. The tubers 
were very large and smothered with flowers, but apart from the flower beauty, 
as you well know, the leaves are finely coloured, veined, and suffused with grey 
and soft green. We think that you should succeed well in your soil. Of course, 
there are other things that may be na‘uralised besides those named, of which 
Irises may well be omitted. You have not mentioned the snake’s-head (Fritillaria 
Meleagris) in its miny pretty forms, white, and sometimes chequered, the 
apennine windflower (Anemon® apennina) and N. nemorosa Robinsoniana, 
Ornithogalum nutans, the snowflakes (Leucojum), crocuses, snowdrops, scilla, 
chionodexa, Solomons seal, grape hyacinths (Muscari), globe-flower (Trollius), 
the wood tulip (Tulipa sylvestris), winter aconite, and others. When such 
flowers as these are transferred to the meadow or grass-land, one may devoie the 
beds and borders of the flower garden proper to other things. Where no meadow 
land exists it is very interesting to see such flowers as these in openings in the 
shrubberries and around fruit trees in the orchard, and they inflict no injury upon 
them.—ED. ] : 


GREEN TREE-TRUNKS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Seeing in your most delightful paper, Country Lirk, many questions 
from various correspondents, I am emboldened to write and as‘ if you will kindly 
answer a few from myself, which I think refer in every respect to country 
life. 1. Can you tell me whether it is a known fact that when the trunks 
of trees look green, with a powdery dry substance and lichen on them, that it is 
a sign of the place being damp? I have been to'd by a relative that it is 
so, but I cannot quite believe this, as even where the soil is composed of 
chalk and sand I have constantly noticed this; for instance, I have seen 

in Dorchester, which lies on chalk, 


many of the beautiful chestnut, 
sycamore, and other trees in the 
famous avenues’ there, trunks a 
brilliant green, and yet the in- 


habitants told me that the place is 
not damp. I am most anxious to 
obtain the opinion of an expert in 
such matters as we are looking 
about for a place to live in, which 
must be dry and healthy, and we 
invariably make a point of noticing 
the trees with, in most instances, 
this terrible sign upon them. 2. Can 
you tell me whether a_ soil which 
is nearly all sand or gravel generally 
indicates a relaxing climate? This, 
too, I have seen in a paper, but 
am doubtful about. 3. Can you 
give me any information about 
Wimborne Minster ? Is it a relaxing 
or damp place? I have been there 
for a few hours and was. charmed 
with it; the soil is gravel, sand, 
and chalk, and. fir and _ pine 
trees abound; but I fail to find 
Copyright out from the best guide books 
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whether the climate 1s relaxing or the reverse. Bournemouth, of course, is near, 
and that is considered enervating by many people. I must apologise for all my 
questions, but I read with so much pleasure the charming articles in COUNTRY 
Lire that I cannot help thinking you can assist me in my search for knowledge. 
—UNBELIEVER. 

[Perhaps some of our readers will help. —EbD. ] 


BUDDING ROSES. 
{To THE Epiror OF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am much obliged for the information given me by your paper, 7¢ the 
time of year for rose budding, and shall be very glad if you wiil explain the way 
to bud. —C. J. B. 

[The time to bud is during July and August, but much depends upon 
the season. The bud should be always selected from a thoroughly healthy 
plant. Never take buds, therefore, from plants which make plenty of wood 
but give few flowers, rather from the one which represents the true character 
of the variety. The shoot from which the bud is taken must be about half 
1ipe Or a little more; the lower buds upon a good long shoot are the best, 
and ohe way to test whether a shoot is in condition to remove the bud from is to 
break off the prickles. | When these snap off well then the shoot is suitable, but 
not if they hang loosely. The bark must lift readily. This is to enal.le one to 
re idily remove a small port'on, and .1so the piece of wood which will be covering 
the seat of the bud. Several diagrams are given in the Century Book of 
Gardening as to the way to proceed. First of all, as there explained, the leaf is 
cut off about half-un-inch above the eye, and a sharp knife inserted about an inch 
above the bud, which is then cut out. In practice it is found better not to bring 
the knife quite through, but to tear off a portion of the bark. The reason of so 
doing is that’the removal of the small portion of the wood over the seat or root 
of the eye is made easier, Turn back the strip of bark, and jerk out or snatch 
the point of wood. © Take a downward direction, commencing from the back of 
the bud. If any wood remains pick it out from the opposite direction. Unless this 
slight portion of wood.comes away easily the bud is not in the right condition. 
Cut off the bark so that the root or seat of the eye shows prominently inside this 
portion. This seat or root must be young wood to form a union, With regard 
to inserting the bud, make a cut lengthwise of the stock, which should be about 
1}in. Jong, penetrating the bark slightly. For this purpose the handle of a 
ludding-knife must be used, so as to carefully raise the bark, beneath which the 
prepared bid must be slipped. Slide it down to the end of the cut, then tie it 
securely and leave just the bud exposed. The operation is quite simple, but needs 
care.— ED.] 

TREATMENT OF ROSE CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS, 
[To THE EprtTor oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will you please tell me the right treatment to give a climbinz Devoniensis 
ro-e about ten years old? It has borne lately quantities of leaves but few flowers, 
and these were very poor. It is on a sunny south wall, and is of very spreading 
growth. We take in Country LIFE regularly, and think there is no more 
delightful paper. —B. E. Royps. 

[This rose can rarely be induced to flower so freely as one would expect 
from such an abundance of annual growths which it produces, Even under 
glass long rods of the previous summer, thoroughly well ripened and not pinned 
in any way, frequently yield flowerless shoots. We have had the most bloom 
from the three and four year old laterals, and our advice would be to preserve 
as many of these as circumstances will allow. This rose is much given to 
making long sappy growths, which never bear flowers, and should be cut clean 
away in the autumn, tozether with any other unripened shoots, for if retained 
on the plant.they invariably succumb to severe frosts. In the spring shorten 
the majority of last summer's lateral growths back to th:ce or four eyes, but a few 
of them may be retained their ful] length if well ripened. ,Do not encourage 
strong growth by giving fertilisers just yet, but when flower buds are visible 
liberal applications of liquid cow manure twice a week will increase the s‘ze and 
quality of the flowers. Genuine guano is also an excellent stimulant at such a 
time. It may be applied in liquid form at the rate of half an ounce per gallon of 
water. A few holes made with a crowbar 
al out two feet from the stem of the tree will 
facilitate the watering, and also carry the 
liquid well down to.the roots, If the weather 
should be very dry, a good soaking of water 
previously is advisable before giving liquid 
manure. — ED. ] 


BAT FEEDING CURIOUSLY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFR.”] 
Sir,—The following incident which I wit- 
nessed recently may he of interest to your 
readers, and I should like to know if anything 
of the kind has been recorded before. At 
about two o’clock in the afternoon I was ir a 
paddock where cows are kept. The sun was 
shining brightly; I saw something fluttering 
near the ground. On going to the spot I 
found a common bat settled upon a cow pad, 
and whenever a cow-dung fly settled near 
him, he made a dash at it, almost invariably 
catching it with the greatest dexterity, when 
he proceeded deliberately to’ eat it. I 
watched him for about half-an-hour, during 
which time he systematically hunted over the 
whole field, visi.ing ail the spots where the 
flies were congregated, as above described, 
sometimes catching the flies as they rose in 
the air, but more o'ten settling and waiting 
for a fly toalight nearhim. In the middle of 
these proceedings a spaniel that I had with 
me (who was much interested, and not a 
little excited) cou'd not at last restrain l.erself, 
and ran in at the bat bringing it to my hand, 
When it was released, however, it did not 
seem in the least alarmed, and continued its 
hunt as if nothing had happened. Altogether 
I saw i: catch and eat some twenty flies, and 

let it still hunting. —Howarp ELviott, 








(May 26th, 1900, 





A NEW FOREST PONY. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send you the photograph of my New Forest pony, who is considered 
rather a wonder for his age. Te is nineteen years old, absolutely fresh on his 
legs, and very fast; he is as hard to hold now as he was thirteen years ago 
when I bought him. and carries himself beautifully ; hs colour is bright bay, 
and he stand 13h,—M. L. 





WINDOW PLANTS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘CountrRY LIFE.”)} 

S1r,—I should be most grateful if you. could give me a list of window plants, 
so that if possible I could have something in bloom all the year round. I mean 
plants which require no forcing, but would live in a sunny window in a room 
with a fire. —J. E. L. 

[We understand from the question thit you have no greenhouse or frame, 
or any convenience for bringing the flowers on. Of course, when one has a 
little house window girdening becomes more pleasant. Bulbs may be gently 
brought into bloom, and when things get out of health there is the warmth and 
pure atmosphere of the greenhouse to restore vitality. Still, if these conveniences 
are not at hand it is useless to write of them. Of foliage plants, which are an 
endless source of comfort, one of the most satisfactory is the aspidistra ; it is 
called the parlour palm because of its perennial healthiness under trying circum- 
stances. The leaves must be sponged weekly, and this is almost all the attention, 
beyond of course care‘ul watering at times, that the plant requires. Variegata is 
the variegated-leaved variety. Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated variety, Ficus 
elastica (the indiarubber plant), Corypha australis and Phoenix dactylifera, two 
good palms, and such ferns as Asplenium bulbiferum, Pieris tremula, P. cretica, 
P. c. albo-lineata, Cyrtomium falcatum, Adiantum cuneatum, and such quite 
hardy kinds as the hart’s-tongues (Scolopendrium vulgare). With regard to 
flowers, you must place strong reliance upon the old friend, the zonal pelargonium, 
which is unquestionably one of the most satisfactory of indoor plants, and will 
flower practically all the year round in a window. The campanulas are often a 
great success, particularly C. isophylla and its white variety, C. fragilis, and C. 
Barellieri, grown frequently with wonderful vigour by cottagers. We have often 
seen the plants covered with blossom, so much so that every vestige of leaf has 
been hidden. Musk, primulas, cactuses, particularly the phyllocactus and its forms, 
the rat’s-tail cactus (Cereus flagelliformis), Vallota purpurea (the Scarborough 
lily), creeping jenny, and, of course, bulbs. You will find in bulbous plants a 
storehouse of good things, as the bulbs when po:ted and kept in a cool dark 
cellar bloom freely taken to the window when the new growth is an inch or so 
high. Daffodils in particular flower delightfully with this simple treatment, and 
you must certainly try the ‘*good-luck flower” or Chinese sacred Jily, 
which may be grown in a bowl half filled with small stones and water. 
Let the small stones come about | half- 
way up the bulb, and always keep the 
bowl about half full of water, occasionally 
putting small vieces of charcoal into it to 
sweeten it. Keep the bulbs in a cool room, 
awav from frost, and in the light to promote 
a sturdy growth. The foilowing list of plants 
that with care may be grown in a room 
will probably interest our readers. ~ Foliage 
plants: Palms, particularly Latania borbonica, 
Chamerops Fortunei, Phoenix rupicola, and 
Cocos Weddelliana, Aspidistra lurida and its 
variegated variety, Aralia Sieboldi, Ficus 
elastica (the indiarulber plant), the narrow- 
leaved variegated Ophiopogon Jabu:an _varie- 
gatum, Araucaria excelsa, Yuccas, especially 
Y. filamentosa, the variegated Phalangium 
argenteo-lineare, and the graceful, easily 
grown Cyperus alternifolius, which requires 
c nsiderable moisture to ensure success. 
Flowering plants: Cacti, particularly the 
Phylocacti, of which there are many 
splendidly coloured forms, brilliant magenta, 
sa'mon rose, scarlet, and other colours, 
Scarborough lily (Vallota purpurea). Hardy 
bulbs ; Daffodils, tulips, crocuses, chiono- 
doxas, and so forth; zonal pelargoniums, 
fuchsias, musk, China asters, Campanula 
isophylla and C.i, alba, mother of thousands 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa), Tradescantia zebrina, 
the last three bein: useful for baskets. — Ev. ] 


APPLE BLOSSOM. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country Lirr.”] 
S1r,—I enclose herewith a photograph of a 
spray of apple blossom, in case you should 
think it worthy of a place in your most 
excellent paper. Wishing your Leautiful paper 
every success.—F. S. Le BLANc SMITH. 








